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The Lmproved, 
QUIET 


I-WEL-CLO 





Not Only Sanitary 
but Hygienic 


HE Si-wel-clo, like all Te-pe-co closets, has always embodied the 

latest advances of sanitary engineering. ‘The quietness of its 
operation has always been an acceptable attribute of this closet de 
luxe. 


The Improved Si-wel-clo is unquestionably the greatest advance in 
water closet construction of recent years. It is the most comfort- 
able, hygienic, sanitary and quiet closet that has ever been devised 
The decided dip in the rim elevates the front and rear of the bowl 
opening, minimizing the possibility of soiling. 


The Si-wel-clo is typical of the entire line of Te-pe-co All-Clay Plumb- 
ing Fixtures—closets, tubs, washstands, etc.—sanitary, durable and 
of irreproachable distinction. 


Send roc for “Bathrooms cf Character” V-11, a valuable 
little book which tells by plans and pictures what you should 


kncw about creating a modern and beautiful bathroom. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


Boston New York Philadelphia San Francisco 
Export Representatives: 115 Broad St., N. Y. 
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ALL-CLAY PLUMBING 





OUR GUARANTEE 


The Trenton Potteries Company makes but one 
grade of ware—the best that we can produce 

and sells it at reasonable prices. Our ware is 
guaranteed to be equal in quality and durability 
to any sanitary ware in the world. The Te-pe-co 
Trade Mark is found on all goods manufactured 
by this company and is your guarantee that you 


FIXTURES 


have received what you have paid for. 
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FREIGH 


General Motors, one of the largest customers of the railroads 

used 522,600 freight cars last year. The roads collected in 

freight $72,250,000 upon the materials General Motors 

bought from 4600 suppliers and on the finished motor cars 

shipped from General Motors plants. Thus General Motors 

contributes to the business of other industries and to the 
prosperity of the nation. 
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Ah CHEVROLET » PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE » OAKLAND + BUICK ) 
BIS. LASALLE + CADILLAC » GMC TRUCKS + YELLOW CABS AND COACHES Ale 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 
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Somebody thought that 


he had "BID TWO SPADES” 


(The synonym for gaseous indigestion) 


—an error that sins more 


against the social code than 


against the rules of bridge 


he dinner had been 

good—almost, in fact, 

too good. Six courses 

had rendered the guests re- 

plete and one of them uncom- 
fortably so. 

So, when the bridge game 
began, and in the deep silence 
after a no trump bid, a throaty 
gurgle escaped his lips, and 
his unhappy dinner caused 
him to be conspicuously miserable. ‘‘Ah,”’ 
said his opponent, “‘did you bid two 
spades?” 

* * * * 


In some provinces of India it is the height 


Of Special Interest 
to Physicians and Chemists 


This reaction shows what happens in 
the stomach when you take soda: 


HC! + NaHCOs=NaCl +CO:z + HzO 


Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide 
set free, then compare it with this 
equation, which pictures the action of 
Gastrogen Tablets: 


HCI + %CaCOs = @CaClz + % CO2 + 
4% H2O 













5 advantages 
of Gastrogen 
Tablets 


1. They are prompt. 
2. They do not alkalize 


thestomach,and thus, 


3. They permit normal 
digestion to proceed. 


4, They work silently— 
never bid 2 spades. 


5. They are good to the 


saste. 





of good form to belch heartily in grace- 
ful compliment to the host and his 
cook. But locally it is unfashionable 
and unnecessary as well, for when in- 
digestion attacks you, Gastrogen Tablets 
end it surely, quickly and sélently. 

Unlike bicarbonate of soda and prep- 
arations containing it, Gastrogen Tablets 
do not leave the stomach with an alka- 
line residue which prevents the normal 
process of digestion and encourages the 
formation of gases. 

Onechemical reason is given in the little 
panel to the left. Indigestion, heartburn 
and gas usually yield to Gastrogen Tablets 
in ten to fifteen minutes. They havea spicy 
flavor that everybody likes, are prompt 
and effective and absorball odors from the 
breath while performing their good work. 


“Never bid two spades”’ 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept.E 107 
73 West Street, New York City 
Without charge or obligation on my part 


send me your special introductory packet or ¢ 
Gastrogen Tablets. 
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LETTERS 


Hibben Flayed 


Sirs: 

I have not read Paxton Hibben’s book 
on Henry Ward Beecher, nor do I intend 
to so waste my time after reading your 
review of it. But for the first time I am 
thoroughly disgusted with TIME. My first 
impulse, after reading page 48 of the 
Oct. 8rd issue, was to cancel my subscrip- 
tion. That page, with its re-hashing of 
the foul Beecher scandal, would have a 
familiar setting in the Daily News or the 
Graphic. It is altogether out of place in 
Time. For printing such a scurrilous at- 
tack upon one of the most gifted and 
cultured men who has appeared in the 
American pulpit you deserve to lose many 
subscribers. And you will. What I regret 
most is that to the man who doesn’t know 
Beecher—and he is in the vast majority 
you give the impression that he was both 
a rogue and a fool. I wondered at times 
whether I was reading a review of Henry 
Ward Beecher or Elmer Gantry. You put 
them in the same class. ‘“‘Uncouth.. . 
buffoon. . . pastor of a flock of golden 
sheep . . . women fainted when he shouted 
and roared. . . met charges with a stupid 
sarcasm.” I say I have not read Hibben’s 
book, but if you have reviewed it fairly it 
must be the most unsympathetic and preju- 
diced study of a man in the whole realm of 
biography. 

I wonder if either the reviewer or Hibben 
has ever read Beecher’s brilliant Yale lec- 
tures, or his marvelous sermons, replete 
with intellectual insight and humanity of 
feeling, or in fact anything that he ever 
wrote, with an open mind. 

So Mr. Hibben thinks Beecher was guilty. 
Well, better men than he do not think so. 
His own church, after long and painstaking 
investigation, fully exonerated him. A jury 
failed to convict him. A congregational 
council of 200 earnest men acquitted him 
without a dissenting vote. His own wife 
knew him better than any scandal-monger- 
ing writer, and she knew him to be 
guiltless. 

Hibben is out of his element when he 
attempts to write a biography of Beecher. 
It has already been done so much better 
than he could ever hope to do it. He re- 
minds one of a second-rate doctor who was 
ealled to prescribe for a sick child. His 
medicine was not beneficial and the child 
grew worse. Finally the family doctor, a 
first class physician, was called. He did not 
criticise the parents for calling the other. 
He simply said: “Dr. Jones knows some- 
thing about the disease he thinks is 
afflicting little Freddie; but he doesn’t know 
Freddie.” And Freddie was an important 
factor in the case. Honi soit qui mal y 
pense. Perhaps Mr. Hibben knows much, 
very much, about the weakness he ascribes 
to Henry Ward Beecher; he certainly does 
not know Mr. Beecher. 

I would suggest that he take a_ walk 
around the Beecher statue in Brooklyn, 
and note that on the pedestal is the figure 
of a Negro girl raising a branch of palm 
to show the gratitude of her race. And 
perhaps, if the deep truth of that symbol- 
ism strikes home, he will doff his hat in 
salutation to a man the latchet of whose 
shoes he is unworthy to unloose. 

HAROLD J. BORTLE 

Red Creek, N. Y. 








Beecher Defended 


Sirs: 

It seems to me the criticism of Henry 
Ward Beecher in Time, Oct. 3 is cruel 
and unjust, and in line with much news- 
paper criticism of ministers these days 
“rejoicing in iniquity.” I was a_ student 
in Union Theological Seminary in 1867-68. 
Quite a per cent of the students were manly 
fellows who had been soldiers in_ the 
Civil War and they were rejoiced to hear 
Beecher and they noted in the great con- 
gregations a majority of men, yet you 
say “men as a rule did not like him.” 

Was there ever a manlier thing than 
Beecher facing the English mobs and 
doing more for his country than any 
other individual by his speeches? It can 
be said that some of the strongest and 
scxinuioesniinitasepetmsecenaieeieeteneagaialneaaaaasinaee 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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A plan of reading 
for busy people 


Avoid mistakes by reading with a purpose. 


Get the 


utmost profit and pleasure from your reading time. 


T ISN’T necessary to emphasize 
the importance of being well- 
read. Everyone knows how 

valuable it is, socially and in busi- 
ness, to have a wide range of know- 
ledge. No one is more handicapped 
than the man or woman who fee/s 
inferior through lack of that cultural 
training which comes only from 
books. 


But what books to read? That is the 
great question—the great problem. With 
so many excellent books to choose from, 
with so many masters to tempt and beckon 

how can one choose reading matter that 
will provide the maximum profit and 
pleasure? 


It is not easy. You know how you, your- 
self, have often picked up a book of wide 
reputation, patiently ploughed through it— 
only to find at the end that it was a waste 
of time. You gained nothing. Didn’t even 
enjoy it. 


And yet, there are certain passages from 
great books, certain glowing masterpieces 
from the pens of great writers, that never 
cease to thrill and inspire. You can not 
read them without pleasure—and_ because 
they represent the very pinnacles of literary 


achievement, you can not read them with- 
out profit. 


The Remarkable New 
MASTER CLASSICS 


For the first time in the history of publish- 
ing, the HIGH LIGHTS OF LITERA- 
TURE have been gathered into one great 
library, called The Master Classics. Not 
fifty or sixty volumes, not a bulky and 
cumbersome set of books—but just 12 
Master Volumes embracing only the best 
in literature, as selected for you by eminent 
authorities. 

The great universities base their courses 
and lectures on a few thousand books 
selected from millions. The Master Classics 
are even more selective. They give you in 
JUST 12 MASTER VOLUMES the im- 
mortal treasures of literature. 

With the Master Classics goes a carefully 
planned Master Guide which maps out 
for you a profitable course of spare-time 
reading. Here is your opportunity to 
read with a purpose—the best in literature 
—the most fascinating—the most infor- 
mative! 


5 DAYS’ EXAMINATION— 
Without Cost or Obligation 


Please examine the Master Classics 
TIME, October 17, 1927 


at our expense. Just use the convenien 
coupon below. Clip and mail it today, and 
the complete 12-volume Master Classics, 
with the Master Guide will go forward to 
you at once. Within 5 days you have the 
privilege of returning the books—or keep- 
ing them as your own and sending only 
$1.85 as a first payment. Thereafter send 
only $2 a month for 4 months, until the 
amazingly low price of only $9.85 has 
been paid. 


You alone are the judge! Send off this 
coupon NOW. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Dept. M-7210, Garden City, New York. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. M-7210, 
Garden City, New York. 

I am planning for myself a definite course of 
profitable reading. I would like to own the Master 
Classics complete in 12 volumes, with the specially 
planned Master Guide. You may send it to me for 
my approval on FREE EXAMINATION. Within 
5 days I will either return the books without obliga- 
tion, or keep them as my own and send $1.85 as a 
first pay ment, and $2 a month thereafter for 4 months, 
until the full price of only $9.85 for the complete 12 
volumes has been paid. I am the judge. 
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GAME FISHING 


that is world famous, under the 
smiling Hawaiian sun. A sport 
enjoyed by guests of Honolulu’s 
greatest hotel—the Royal Ha- 
waiian. For information, address 
Matson Navigation Co., 215 
Market St., San Francisco; 510 
W. 6th St., Los Angeles; 1319 4th 
Ave., Seattle; 140 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago; 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York, or any travel agency, 
Or write— 


Royal Hawaiian 
imu,  Wotel 


Plan private baths 


A. Benac.ia, General Manager 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
20 acres of gardens. Splendid tennis courts. 


Land and water polo. Horseback riding. Swim- 
ming and surf riding. 18-hole private golf course. 











400 rooms with 





best men of our country, who made the 
closest study of the case, believe that 
Beecher was not guilty as to the immoral 


charges. 
DuNCAN C. MILNER 
Mount Dora, Fla. 


Gavit Praised 
Sirs: 

During several years constant, thorough 
and appreciative reading of your splendid 
newsmagazine, I have until now, resisted 
the oft-occuring temptation to write you 
in commendation of your policy in the 
get-up of your periodical, but since reading 
Mr. John Palmer Gavit’s letter in TIME, 
Oct. 8, I wart to say “Amen” to all that 
he said, and to add that his letter is by 
far the best one on the subject that I 
have seen, and I am confident of having 
read all of them to date. 

If you have any medals for distribution 
as prizes for that particular kind of work, 
please send one of the best ones to Mr. 
Gavit. 

JOHN MILWARD 
John Milward Funeral Home 
Lexington, Ky. 


‘ . - 9 
“Neither is Either 
Sirs: 

Upon what authority do you say that 
Mrs. Medill McCormick thought § Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth a “harum scarum” and 
that Mrs. Longworth thought Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick a “prig’’? 

Neither is either, I can assure you, nor 
ever was. It rather looks to me as though 
TimME is taking unwarranted liberties with 
these two distinguished women leaders. 

GERTRUDE LYNCH 

Washington, D. C. 


Said Mrs. McCormick in an inter- 
view published in Ladies Home 
Journal last March: “I thought she 
[Alice] was a harum scarum. She 
thought I was a prig. She had 
burst upon the world as Princess 
Alice. I was a hardworking young 





Energy in Leash - - 


To enjoy the vigor of a terrier pup—to feel the power to do 
any task, eat your way to better and lasting health. 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


is the energy building food. It is a breakfast 
habit that will never tire you—no matter how 
often youserveit thesameway. Andif youcrave 
variety—there are number- 
less different delicious 
dishes to be made from 


Shredded Wheat. 


Send for our 


booklet “Health 
in Every Shred” 
describing many 
ways of serving 


Shredded Wheat. 


Made only by 
THE SHREDDED 
WHEAT COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, New York 
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woman in my father’s office at 
the Senate. . . —EbD. 

Not Charles 

Sirs: 


t am wondering where you got the idea 
(Time, Sept. 5, p. 8) that the name of 
the Governor of California is Charles, and 
I am wondering still more why no loyal 
Californian has written to you as yet to 
tell you that his name is Clement. 

A. H. ALLEN 

Chicago, Ill. 


The name of the 
California is Clement 
Young.—Eb. 


Governor of 
Calhoun 


. 
Wants Packing 
Sirs: 

I am _ prot aé_e “regular subscriber to 
TIME, money is too hard to get; but I 
read it very often in the libraries. I have 
read much of Mr. Epstein and his views 
of life. Last week I read his letter about 
golf; his answer to Mr. Blake who has 
never bowled but yet who challenges Mr. 
Epstein to a comparative contest in golf 
and bowling. Since Mr. Epstein has played 
golf and is therefore not eligible, I won- 
der if he would back me in the $10 wager 
against Mr. Blake. I have never played 
golf, but I have often read it is an old 
man’s game. I am 61, but strong and 
hearty for my time of life. I have seen 
golf played once or twice and it does 
not seem a difficult game. I am_ five 
feet eight, can go upstairs quite fast 
without getting out of breath; and walk a 
good many miles every month looking for 
jobs. I haven’t been able to find a job 
lately; and Mr. Blake’s $10 would mean a 
lot. I am really very, very active. I am 
sure I could win. Will you tell Mr. Ep- 
stein? Tell him I will even split the 
winning with him; but I cannot split the 
loss. 

SAMUEL MICHAEL ROARK 

New York, N. Y. 

back 


Will Subscriber Epstein 
Reader Roark against Subscriber 
Blake?—Eb. 


Wants Truth 
Sirs: 

Am I still to believe in the accuracy of 
TIME when I find it naming, among callers 
on the President, “Chief Justice Howard 
Taft of the U. S. Supreme Court, with the 
eight associate justices,”’ when, of course, 
Chief Justice Taft’s name is “William 
Howard” and when, as TIME must have 
known, Associate Justice Sutherland ‘did 
not call with the rest? The truth lies in 
fine distinctions and from Time I want 
nothing but the truth. 

BuTLER T. HENNESSEY 

Baltimore, Md. 


To ‘TIME’s proofreaders a_thor- 
oughgoing reprimand for omitting 
Mr. Chief Justice Taft’s first name. 
To TIME’s Washington writer a 
reprimand for including Mr. As- 
sociate Justice Sutherland in the 
Supreme Court’s formal call at the 
White House without counting 
noses to be sure that all nine mem- 
bers were there—Ep. 


. . . 


Fortescue-Massie 
Sirs: 

I do not subscribe to Time; I am what 
you term a newsstand buyer. I read Time 
from cover to cover every week, and have 
only one criticism to make. May I ask 
why, although it was announced in the 
leading New York and Washington news- 
papers (not to speak of the Long Island 
papers) no mention was made in TIME 
of the engagement of Miss Thalia For- 
tescue to Ensign Thomas Massie? I do 
not know Miss Fortescue personally, but 
her family is among the most prominent 
of the summer residents of both Bayport 
and Sayville, while she herself is one of 
the leading members of the younger sum- 
mer set of Long Island, and has an estab- 
lished position in both New York and 
Washington society. Major Granville For- 
tescue, her father, has a_ distinguished 
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REAPING 


A man may spend a lifetime in thought and experi- 
mentation. But not until he sends out to the world 
the results of his experience, is that accumulation of 
any service to humanity. The Mimeograph is helping 
thousands to reap harvests of a lifetime. A modern-day 
requisite in commercial and educational life, with its 
remarkable ability to accurately reproduce letters, 
announcements, forms, maps, drawings, etc., it is one 
of America’s most successful contributions to the world 
of useful things. It reaps enormous results with enor- 
mous saving. Vastly large its products; vastly small its 
cost. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, will be glad to send 
you a free booklet explaining this small wonder-worker. 



















BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, all direct factory service and supply branches. 
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What gives 
your children most 
trouble in school? 


Is rr arithmetic that’s hard for your boy 
or girl?—those puzzling fractions that 
can make a child tremble with fear 
when asked to put a problem on the 
board. ... Or is it history?—or some 
other subject, easy for others, but like 
pulling up roots with one of yours? 

Put The World Book in your home. 
The World Book—more than just an 
astonishing encyclopedia— more than 
just ten volumes of the richest reference 
work you can imagine—can lift your 
child to the top of the class in any sub- 
ject, from kindergarten through high 
school! 

The American Library Association, 
State Boards of Education, know the 
tremendous power of The World Book 
in schools and libraries everywhere. The 
World Book was planned with the help 
of 31,822 educators; assembled by 196 
editors under the leadership of Professor 
M. V. O'Shea, University of Wisconsin. 
. . . Every article by such an authority 
as John Burroughs, Walter Camp, E. 
Burton Holmes, Luther Burbank, Eva 
March Tappan, Albert Bushnell Hart. 
A whole reference library for everyone. 
With nearly 7000 fascinating pages ... 
5000 illustrations, and maps, in black 
and white and brilliant colors. Kept 
fresh and to-date for you, year after 
year. 

The World Book is not sold by mail 
—not bought in shops. Send the coupon 
to learn fully about it. This obligates 
you in no way. 

W. F. QUARRIE & CO., Publishers 
Chicago 


“Zhe WORLD BOK 


(ten volumes) 


The humanized reference work for 
the whole family 





W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 2-G, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me full information about The 


World Book, 


Name 





Address 
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military record, was at one time aide at 
the White House, and is an author of 
repute. Miss Fortescue’s grandfather is 
Charles J. Bell, president of the Ameri- 
ean Security and Trust Co. of Washington, 
D. C. The late Alexander Graham Bell, 
inventor of the telephone, was her great- 
uncle. Among other of Miss Fortescue’s 
distinguished relations, are the late Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt; A. T. Robinson, 
Assistant Secretary of Navigation*; and 
Gilbert Grosvenor, editor of the National 
Geographic Magazine, who are all her 
cousins. I have obtained these facts from 
Who’s Who in America, and other sources. 
May I hope to see your omission rectified 
in the next issue of TIME? 

I sincerely hope that your magazine will 
continue to live up to its previous stand- 
ards. 

JOHN M. BUTLER 

Bayport, L. I. 

TIME regrets that the Fortescue- 
Massie engagement was overlooked, 
will make mention of the Fortes- 
cue-Massie wedding which is sched- 
uled for Nov. 25 in Washington, 


D. C.—EDb. 


Dead “D” 


Sirs: 

In a footnote on your gymnastic and un- 
failingly interesting letters page in TIME, 
Sept. 26 you reprovet Subscriber A. F. 
Higgins for inquiring about “Bernard” 
Macfadden. You point out that this 
publisher and physical culture bug_ spells 
his name “Bernarr.” You know pretty 
nearly everything. Where did he get that 


nobby name? 
DEAN SLADE MILES 

New York, N. Y. 

Bernarr Macfadden was christ- 
ened Bernard A. He dropped the 
final “D” from his first name _ be- 
cause “Bernarr,” unusual, catches 
the curiosity of readers such as 
Dean Slade Miles. Many public 
folk, particularly actresses, alter 
names thus, on the theory that they 
stick easier in the public mind. 
—ED. 


La Dow Flayed 


Sirs: 

Supplementing Mr. J. E. La Dow’s sug- 
gestion contained in his letter published in 
your issue No. 14 [Time, Oct. 3], that Con- 
sul General Curtis be requested to resign in 
the absence of an explanation, satisfactory 
to Mr. La Dow, of why he permitted him- 
self to be photographed in the vicinity of 
that dread beverage—beer, it would be 
splendid to appoint Mr. La Dow a censor 
of the habits and morals of Americans 
traveling abroad. In performing the pious 
functions of that position, meticulously as 
his intense but individual patriotism would 
dictate, he could incidentally be charged 
with the authority to summarily dis- 
miss those representatives of our Govern- 
ment abroad whose conceptions of loyalty 
and patriotism might conflict with Mr. La 
Dow’s, albeit such public servants, as has 
Consul General Curtis, may have labored 
faithfully in the best interests of their 
country during 20 years and have received 
in addition to the personal satisfaction of 
patriotic duty well done, compensation but 
a fraction of their unavoidable expenses as 
American representatives, and, fittingly, 
the wholesome gratitude of archpatriots 
from Mansfield, Ohio. 

Mr. La Dow, in his honest and no doubt 
sincere zeal, would be interested probably 
to learn that Consul General Curtis never 
drinks beer, and mayhap was distinctly em- 
barrassed by being pushed into the picture 
as a member of the Brock-Schlee reception 
committee in the interest of American 
aviation to view the stein-clicking pro- 
clivities of Messrs. Brock and Schlee who 
no doubt thoroughly enjoy beer-drinking in 
jurisdictions where it is not a crime. If 
an American representative abroad may 
not be permitted in the vicinity of alco- 
holic beverages nor witness drinking it 
would be necessary to withdraw all of our 


*An error. Theodore Douglas Robinson is 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy.—Eb. 


+An error. TIME reproves no subscriber. 
—Eb. 
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representatives, pending international pro- 
hibition, for alcohol and drinking are all 
about them and they should be removed 
from contamination. In going about 
Munich it would be necessary for Consul 
General Curtis to do a perpetual zigzag in 
dodging from one side of the street to the 
other to avoid proximity to the Hofbrau, 
the Kunstlerhaus, the Ratskeller and even 
the Staats Oper where villainous beer is 
imbibed without a permit from Mans- 
field. . . 

By all means hang, draw and quarter 
Mr. Curtis and preserve his remains in the 
Anti-Saloon League museum at Mansfield* 
as another souvenir of our progress toward 
true liberty and patriotism, under the guid- 
ance of the Watch*and Ward zealots. .. . 

And I hope you will pardon this wail. I 
am indifferent whether you publish it now 
that I feel better for having said a word, 
probably crudely, in behalf of Curtis, one 
of your early subscribers who always boosts 
TIME and who introduced me to its de- 
lightful pages, who has since been pro- 
moted to Counselor of Embassy at Habana. 


DANIEL ROBERTS 
Washington, D. C. 


Thwack v. Whack 


Sirs: 

I clearly remember reading in Time of 
about two months back, an editorial com- 
ment which spoke scornfully of “fancy 
spellings”; the examples you gave were, 
“favour, catalogue’’.{ 

Now in Time [Oct. 10] I am desecrated 
to read of an “octogenarian thwack.” 
What is a thwack if it is not a “fancy 
spelling’? of whack? 

CHARLES O. LONGSTRETH 

Chicago, Ill. 


No two words can be perfect 
synonyms. A “whack” is a blow 
delivered much in the same way 
as a “thwack,” but it presupposes 
a certain capable nonchalance in 
the deliverer. A thwack is a blow 
delivered more clumsily, though 
with equal vigor, by some person 
not accustomed to administering 
physical violences; as a_ timid 
schoolboy, an enraged English but- 
ler, any octogenarian.—Eb. 


“Denny” Flayed 


Sirs: 

[ am not ashamed, but proud of the 
school which I attend and therefore have 
written its name in bold letters. I sup- 
pose that this is but one of hundreds of 
letters that you are receiving from the 
students of Andover, Mercersburg, Pomfret, 
Choate, Groton, Lawrenceville, Exeter, Hill, 
St. Paul’s, Taft and Hotchkiss in refer- 
ence to “Denny’s” letter, printed under 
EDUCATION in TIME, Sept. 26. 

Why does not “Denny” honor us and 
his school by mentioning its name in his 
letter ? You doubtlessly have ‘spotted’ 
his school by looking at the postmark 
on his letter. Perhaps he was. wise 
enough to write during vacation. 

Is this letter news? It is to me merely 
a selfish attempt to flay an established con- 
cern, and an attempt on the part of one 
who does not even mention his school sa 
that one may form an unbiased opinion 
on the basis of actual comparison. 

Until “Denny” publishes the name of his 
Alma Mater, De Pinna stands approved. 
The above institutions are the leading 
“prep” schools of America. 

More business to De Pinna, and I trust 
the loss of “Denny’s” .trade will not 
force De Pinna to the wall! 

I sign my name in sincerity but re- 
quest that no more than my “nickname” 
be put in print. But don’t omit ‘The 
Hill School.” 

Bup 

The Hill School, 

Pottstown, Pa. 


*A mistake. There is no Anti-Saloon 
League museum at Mansfield. The League’s 
headquarters are at Westerville, Ohio.—Ep. 


tA mistake. Time, June 6, gave as ex- 
amples: catalogue, shoppe, favour.—Eb. 
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This is Filmo, the personal 
movie camera that takes 
moviesof the same quality as 
those shown in best theatres 


MADE BY “THE 
MOVIE PEOPLE” 


ber making hetler 


“Action! Camera!’ On the leading movie lots of 
the world, Bell&? Howell cameras have hummed 
into action at this signal for over twenty years. 
Your favorite movie stars—all of them—have 
risen to ascendancy through the lenses of Bell & 
Howell Cameras. 

That is why you can expect the very finest 
amateur results from Filmo, the movie camera 
designed by Bell & Howell expressly for you. 

Quality — Simplicity 
Twenty years of moving picture experience is in 
the designing of Filmo camera, built to fulfill two 
ideals in amateur use. The first: personal movies 
of theatre quality. Second: extreme simplicity. 

Both ideals have been achieved. Thousands 
of Filmo users today so testify. No camera can 
be simpler to operate than Filmo. And no movies, 
even those made by professionals, can be better 
than the movies anyone can take with Filmo on 
the first try. 

How easy 
Taking Filmo movies is easier than taking snap- 
shots. Just think—only two single operations. 
No focusing for distance, no setting for time, no 
complicated viewfinding, no turning films to next 


B 


{ FILMO 


| Automatic 
| Projector 


Op: 













of your OWI 


exposure. You simply look through the spy-glass 
viewfinder and press the button. ‘‘What you see, 
you get’”—in movies of theatre quality. Filmo 
does the rest. Nothing can be simpler. 

As you become more familiar with the possi- 
bilities of personal movie taking, your movies 
will become progressively better,more varied and 
interesting, through using the extra, patented 
features Filmo provides. With Filmo you can 
vary the speed. Or take s-l-o-w movies. You can 
use any one of fourteen different lenses for taking 
pictures under all conditions of light, speed and 
distance. None of these patented features change 
Filmo simplicity. They do justify Filmo’s higher 
cost and result in better pictures. 

Hundreds of world-famous people are among 
the thousands who now take personal movies 
with Filmo. Prince of Wales, Duke of York,Lady 
Astor, J. P. Morgan, Jay Gould, J. M. Packard, 
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The above scene illustrates 
the use of Bell & Howell 
StudioStandardand Eyemo 
cameras in making profes- 
sional movies, shown in 
best theatres the world over 


“What you see, 
you get” 
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Galli Curci, Zane Grey, Fannie Hurst, Al Jolson 

a few names chosen at random from the long 
list. If you would own the distinctive personal 
movie equipment, choose Filmo. 

Eastman Safety Film(16mm. ),in the yellow box, 
used in Filmo camera, is obtained at practically all 
stores handling cameras and supplies. First cost 
covers developing and return postage to your door. 


Showing your movies 


__ Then settle back in your most comfortable 
chair at home and see your movies shown with 
Filmo Automatic Projector. The Projector so 
extraordinarily simple, compact and precise that 
it is used industrially by many leading manufac- 
turers, for showing their own sales or goodwill 
motion pictures. 

See your Filmo dealer for complete descriptions 
and demonstration. Or write us for his name 


and new booklet “‘Filmo—Home Movies of the 
Better Kind.” 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 


1818 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
New York * Hollywood + London * Established 1907 
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Dip YOUR WATCH 


SHARE 


YOUR ADVENTURES 


IN THE 


DAYS OF“REMEMBER THE MAINE’? 


weg A watch may never lose a second yet be many years slow }<«- 


You cherish such a watch, of course, 
but all others who may see it, know 
nothing of the sentiment that binds 
you to it. They see only a watch 
that has weathered long and hard 
service, a watch that stamps you as 
a trifle behind the times... Hasn’t 
this sturdy old campaigner earned 
an honorable discharge? Wouldn’t 
a modern Elgin Watch be a more 
honest gauge of your present busi- 
ness and social status? It will mark 
you as a man abreast of the times, 
and record the time for you with 


THE WATCH WORD FOR 


ELEGANCE AND 


unvarying accuracy ... Finer and 
more dependable watches are not 
to be had than those that bear the 
old and honorable hallmark of 
Elgin. In the crucible of Time... 
through sixty years of watchmaking 

these timepieces had been 
tried and tested and found true. 
Yet despite their excellence, their 
service, their loyalty, they are not 
expensive treasures. E-ven a modest 
investment puts in your pocket or 
on your wrist a timepiece faithful 


and beautiful. 


EFFICIENCY 


EKLGIN 


© Elgin, 19% 
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WATCHES TRUE ALIKE 
TO THE TIME-MINUTE 
AND THE STYLE-MINUTE 


Here are reproduced six out- 
standing Elgin models. Others 
may be had in generous variety, 
and at a price range most liberal, 





She who wears this bracelet watch has both 
admiring eyes and the correct time upon her 
wrist. A 7-jewel movement, in a white 
14-karat gold-filled case.........00+++ $30 





Only out of a long experience in fine watch 
making could come such a watch as this— 
good to look upon, faithful in service, 
17-jewel, yet offered at such a modest price 





Designed to withstand the punishment of 
sport wear is this man’s strap watch...a 
7-jewel movement in a 14-karat gold-filled 
case of white or green tone,.......... $35 





Refinement and beauty are linked with 
accuracy in this woman's wrist watch, The 


case is Of 14-karat solid white gold, and en 
$60 


gtaved and enameled ................. 





That a strap watch can be handsome yet 
hardy is most eloquently proven by this 
Elgin, It has a 15-jewel movement, luminous 
dial and a 14-karat gold case.......... $6 
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This watch is an excellent exampleofthe 
value Elgin ever offers. The case is en- 
graved and made of 14-karat solid white 
gold. The movement is 17-jewel. The 
UNGD 060 00000 edyn0caneseeeeeed $60 


(Prices slightly higher in Canada) 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 
@ The White House breakfast 


season was inaugurated when 16 
tried and true Republicans trooped 
into the family dining-room behind 
President Coolidge at eight o’clock 
to eat cantaloupe, oatmeal, bacon, 
eggs, hot cakes, maple’ syrup, 
sausage, toast, and take their 
choice of milk, tea or coffee. The 
President talked with vim about 
business and weather conditions, 
G.O.P. prospects and the World’s 
Series. Most of the guests were 
members of the Republican Nation- 
al Committee and Chairman Wil- 
liam Morgan Butler thereof sat 
on the right hand of the President. 
But “Coolidge for 1928” talk was 
conspicuously suppressed. 

Cd A ealler next morning left on 
a White House table some large 
fans illuminated with the Presi- 
dent’s portrait and the bold letter- 
ing: “Choose Coolidge.” 

« <A White House house-guest of 
the week was Dwight Whitney 
Morrow, who required little enter- 
taining so busy was he ealling 
around in officialdom to learn all 
he could about his new post of 
U. S. Ambassador to Mexico. Mr. 
Morrow took his oath, talked much 
with the President, heard that he 
was praised when his predecessor, 
James Rockwell Sheffield, called on 
his host. 


( Other callers of the week were 
Senator David A. Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania, to urge the appointment of 
Lawyer David FE. Kaufman of 
Philadelphia as U. S. Minister to 
Egypt; the new Chilean Ambas- 
sador, Dr. Carlos Davila, to pre- 
sent credentials; Senators Charles 
Curtis of Kansas and Tasker L. 
Oddie of Nevada, and Governor 
Wallace Rider Farrington of 
Hawaii, to pay respects; Chairman 
Martin B. Madden of the House 
Appropriations Committee to talk 
flood control. 


@ The President having signified 
his willingness to receive them, 
President Manuel Quezon of the 
Philippine Senate and his fellow 
zealot for Philippine independence, 
Senator Sergio Osmena, started 
from Manila with an entourage 
to call at the White House. 


C President & Mrs. Coolidge 











quietly celebrated their 22nd wed- 
ding anniversary. Perhaps they 
read in the current issue of the 
ever-embattled Nation the following 
tirade about their 21-year-old son: 
“Who is John Coolidge? To what 
public office has he ever’ been 
elected or appointed? All we know 
about John is that he is a _ stu- 
dent in Amherst College and hap- 
pens to be a son of the President 
of the United States. And yet we 
read that he has arrived in Am- 
herst for his senior year ‘accom- 
panied by a young  secret-service 


man.’ In the name of Beelzebub, 
why ? We heard first of this 


secret-service man last year and 
hoped by now that he had been 
returned to some legitimate work 
or is there such an army of these 
men that no legitimate work can 
be found for them all? We can’t 
think of a shadow of a reason why 
John should need a watchdog or, if 
he does, why Calvin Coolidge 
shouldn’t pay for it out of his 
own pocket as any other father 
would. Are we to wind up _ by 
charging the American people for 
a nurse for Calvin Coolidge’s 
fourth cousin’s baby girl Gwendolen 
or a veterinary for his wife’s great 
aunt’s pet poodle Trixie?” 
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THE CABINET 


Lodge v. Lowman 


Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Seymour Lowman, whose arm, 
so he said last month, (TIME, 
Sept. 19), “grows tired” some days 
signing dismissals from the Pro- 
hibition forces, took pen in hand 
one day last week and signed an 
order addressed to U. S. customs 
officials. The order instructed the 
customs men to make a stiff in- 
crease in the duty on automobile 
and bicycle parts, and certain other 
hardware including cement and vul- 
canized fibres, imported from 
France. 

It was in the nature of a routine 
order. France having lately an- 
nounced large tariff raises on simi- 
lar U. S. products, it was manda- 
tory for the U. S. Department of 
the Treasury—unless otherwise ad- 
vised by the U. S. Department of 
State—to reply in kind, under a 
“countervailing” clause of the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 
1922. But in light of the current 
tariff imbroglio of France and the 
U. S. (see p. 18), during which 
the U. S. Department of State had 
been at pains to explain that the 
U. S. tariff policy is not discrimina- 
tory, newsgatherers naturally went 
scurrying to the Department of the 
Treasury to see whether Assistant 
Secretary Lowman would accom- 
pany his order with a press state- 
ment. 


The affair might have passed off 
quietly had not the New York 
Herald Tribune quoted Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Lowman 
as follows: “The American (tariff) 
policy is one of reciprocity. That’s 
our policy: they go up, we go up. 
They go down, we go down.” 


The Herald Tribune correspond- 
ent who reported this statement 
has a mind that rises above routine. 
He is, as it happens, the _ pink- 
cheeked, Harvard-educated, quick- 
thinking grandson and namesake 
of the late Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Besides being a shrewd 
reporter, long-legged Grandson 
Lodge is internationally-minded be- 
yond his years (26) and is in train- 
ing for a political career of his 
own. Personal interest was doubt- 
less mixed with professional curi- 
osity when Grandson Lodge pressed 
his inquiry and found 1) that the 
Department of State had not been 
consulted prior to the issuance of 
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Assistant Secretary Lowman’s or- 
der, 2) that Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Andrew W. Mellon had not re- 
viewed the order, as perfunctorily 
stated in it, and 3) that Depart- 
ment of State officials were “sur- 
prised” by Mr. Lowman’s order and 
“astounded” by his alleged “reci- 
procity” statement. 

Next day brought suppressed fire- 
works. Secretary Mellon, of course, 
endorsed his subordinate’s order and 
firmly pronounced it a matter in 
which the Department of the Treas- 
ury had no discretionary power. 
But this endorsement did not come 


until after Mr. Mellon had sum- 
moned Mr. Lowman to his office 
first thing in the morning and 


asked him about the “reciprocity” 
statement. Mr. Lowman announced 
that he had never made so stupid 
a mistake and said he would never 
presume to enunciate a Government 
policy. So, while the Department 
of State fumed with embarrass- 
ment and Frenchmen scowled in 
perplexity, the matter was officially 
dropped. 

But Grandson Lodge did not drop 
it. “Seymour Lowman... was in 
the bad graces of the Government 
today,” he reported. “Secretary 
Mellon and . . . Secretary of State 
Kellogg both in private attacked 
Mr. Lowman’s alleged tactlessness. 
‘He has been a bull in the china 
shop ever since he came down here 
from New York,’ one Senator re- 
marked.” 

Grandson Lodge reported Mr. 
Lowman’s denial of the “reciproc- 
ity” and then, in flat contradiction, 
wrote: “Mr. Lowman, however, did 
say that ‘the American policy is one 
of reciprocity’ to the Herald Tri- 
bune correspondent, who had not 
asked him for an explanation of 
the ruling.” 

Grandson Lodge also wrote: “This 
has led some observers to believe 
that Mr. Lowman’s days in his 
present office may be numbered.” 
And Mr. Lowman, if his days were 
numbered, may well have believed 
that the man who numbered them 
was Grandson Lodge. 


LABOR 
In Los Angeles 


U. S. trade unionism, comprising 
more than 3,000,000 citizens sent 
its delegates to Los Angeles, Calif., 
for the 47th annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
First the delegates held depart- 
mental meetings—bricklayers to dis- 
cuss bricklaying, machinists to talk 
machinery, etc. Then the Execu- 
tive Council published its annual 
report, making the following 
points: 

"Ware Labor Banks. Let the 
banking difficulties of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers 
(TIME, July 4, Aug. 1) be a warn- 
ing to Labor not to rush into bank- 
ing schemes and investment com- 
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LODGE 


Mr. Lowman’s days are numbered? 
(See col. 1) 


GRANDSON 


panies until the whole subject of 
Labor banking for itself has been 
further explored and studied. 

Statistics v. Strikes. The A. F. 
of L. has definitely adopted a new 
way of arguing for higher wages. 
It will “rely on facts rather than 
force.” The strike will be held in 
abeyance as a weapon of last re- 
sort. Labor will compile, interpret 
and argue with figures first. 

Five-Day Week. From 1776 to 
1835, the U. S. workday was 12 
to 14 hours. Between 1840 and 
1870, it was ten hours. By 1918, 
it had been lowered to eight hours. 
The next objective of the A. F. 
of L. is to reduce the U. S. working 
week to five days. 

Communism. In the Passaic 
(N. J.) textile workers’ strike last 
winter, in the woman’s garment in- 
dustry, and in the Manhattan fur 
workers’ strike, Communist ma- 
chinations were exposed and de- 
feated by A. F. of L. members. 

Motor Workers. As decided last 
year in Detroit, the A. F. of L.’s 
next big task is to unionize the 
automobile industry. This work is 


well afoot. 
Politics. Let Labor’s political 
action in 1924, when it endorsed 


La Follette because neither Demo- 
crats nor Republicans sought to 
please Labor, be a warning to the 
two big parties next year. 

What the late Samuel Gompers 
would have thought of the Execu- 
tive Council’s decision to “rely on 
facts rather than force” was some- 
thing that gave oldtime militants in 
the A. F. of L. much food for re- 
flection. Nor was this food sea- 
soned by anything peppery in the 
keynote remarks of the leader upon 
whom the Gompers mantle fell 
three years ago. He, President 
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William Green, euphemizes strikes 
as “our economic powers.” He is a 
student of such economic abstrac- 
tions as “collective bargaining,” 
such legalistic abstractions as “‘ju- 
risdictional disputes.” He does not 
place the unions above the law. 
He argues almost academically for 
the continuance of prosperity 
through the distribution of wealth 
to workers by high wages. 

The Keynote struck by President 
Green was Gompersian enough— 
Labor will continue to fight “gov- 
ernment by injunction.” 

Other Speakers, however, were 
more closely listened to than the 
keynoter, including: 

Owen D. Young, board chairman 
of the General Electric Co., a vast 
open-shop organization, did not 
speak in person. President Green 
quoted him; quoted from a speech 
Mr. Young once made at Harvard, 
when Mr. Young said: “Slowly we 
are learning that low wages for 
labor do not mean high profits for 
capital. What we need to know 
is the limits within which men may 
work with zest, spirit and pride of 
accomplishment.” Just as Mr. 
Young’s speech had originally star- 
tled old-fashioned employers, by its 
proximity to Labor doctrine, so did 
the quotation of Mr. Young at a 
Labor convention startle old- 
fashioned organizers. Should this 
keep up there would soon be noth- 
ing left for Labor and Capital to 
fight about. 


Governor Clement Calhoun 
Young of California and Lieuten- 
ant Governor Burton Fitts both 


welcomed the delegates warmly. 

Secretary of Labor James John 
Davis endeared himself by cham- 
pioning the cause of trade unionism 
and high wages with an emphasis 
that must have impressed Los An- 
geles, the convention city. Los 
Angeles boasts that it is the second 
largest open-shop city in the U. S.* 
Secretary Davis also emphasized 
the interdependence and mutual ob- 
ligations of Labor and Capital and 
explained coal troubles by the fact 
that that industry has 300,000 
more workers than it can support. 

U. S. Senator Hiram Johnson at- 
tacked “certain great interests” 
(public utilities) in control of elec- 
tions in Illinois and Pennsylvania, 
and cast aspersions upon the Cool- 
idge Administration for not de- 
nouncing these interests. Senator 
Johnson was applauded. 

Back to Babel. By far the most 
important topic of the convention 
was the withdrawal:of the A. F. 
of L.’s Building Trades Department 
from the National Board of Juris- 
dictional Awards. The latter, now 
collapsed, was a board composed 
of civil engineers, architects, con- 
tractors and other employers, and 
of workers in the building trades, 
which was formed to settle dis- 
putes as to what workmen should 





*Detroit is the largest. 
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do what sorts of work and how. 
Labor accused the other members 
of the Board of failing to carry 
out the Board’s decisions. Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis deplored 
Labor’s withdrawal. A return to 
the confusion at Babel was pre- 
dicted if contractors, engineers, 
architects, et al. are once more 
obliged to deal separately with the 
conflicting claims and rules of 
union electricians, plumbers, masons, 
carpenters, steel workers, et al. 

Resolutions. In the days of Sam- 
uel Gompers, a routine resolution of 
A. F. of L. conventions was one 
demanding recognition of Soviet 
Russia. But no _ such _ resolution 
came forward last year or last 
week. When hypervigilant Los An- 
geles police arrested two alleged 
Reds at the convention’s door, the 
delegates scoffed at police and pris- 
oners alike. 

Towards Negroes, the A. F. of L. 
remained unchanged, refusing again 
to vote Negroes an equal status 
with whites in U. S. unions.* 

Resolutions were passed to estab- 
lish a country-wide network of 
Labor radio stations; to advise the 
British Government to employ 
union labor in building its new 
embassy in Washington, D. C. 

@ The convention had another 
week to run. 


ARMY & NAVY 


At West Point 


Last Saturday, President Cool- 
idge promoted Brigadier General 
Merch Bradt Stewart, U. S. A., to 
be Major General Stewart. On Tues- 
day, Major General Stewart re- 
tired from the Army, _ pleading 
physical disability. When he did 
so, the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point, N. Y., lost its super- 
intendent. 

To fill the vacancy thus caused 
on the active list of general of- 
ficers, Brigadier General  Rich- 
mond P. Davis of Camp Lewis 
(Washington state) was made a 
Major General and Colonel Walter 
C. Short, a San Juan Hill hero, 
became Brigadier General Short. 
To superintend West Point official- 
dom finally decided on Major Gen- 
eral William R. Smith, commander 
of the Army’s Hawaiian depart- 
ment (Fort Shafter). 

West Point is primarily asso- 
ciated in the public mind with 
rigidly erect, flawlessly neat, ma- 
chine-like companies of cadets 
marching and countermarching 
over their parade ground on the 
Hudson Palisades. General Stewart 
was an ideal superintendent in such 
a conception: 31 years an infant- 
ry-man, an expert and exacting 
drillmaster. 

But war is now primarily as- 





*The A. F. of L. enrolls special Negro 
unions. 
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sociated in the 


public mind less 
with infantry drilling than with 
the feats of artillerymen and long- 
range explosives. 


General Smith 





® International 
THE CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS 
A rank injustice? 


will be an ideal superintendent in 
this conception—35 years an ar- 
tillery man, cited for obtaining ex- 
ceptiona! discipline and_ results 
from rookies under fire in France. 

Pending General Smith’s return 
(in February) from foreign service, 
West Point is to be temporarily 
superintended by a cavalry man 
Brigadier General Edwin B. Win- 
ans, whose latest command was 
the First Cavalry Division at Fort 
Bliss, Tex. 





. . . 


Religion’s Ranking 


In the U. S. Army there are 125 
chaplains. Chief among them is 
John T. Axton, Congregationalist 
native of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Chief of Chaplains Axton is appar- 
ently hale, and only 52. Hence he 
is not due for retirement until 
1939. 

But Chief of Chaplains Axton 
was last week ordered to Walter 
Reed Hospital for physical observa- 
tion, preliminary to appearing be- 
fore an Army retiring board. Citi- 
zens wondered why. 

Observers guessed that it might 
be because Chief of Chaplains Ax- 
ton, who at present has the rank of 
a colonel, has advocated making 
coloneleies possible for all chap- 
lains and giving the chief of chap- 
lains the rank of major general. 
Major general is the highest U. S. 
Army rank, except in war. In- 
fantry & artillery officers resent 
the idea of the chief of 125 “sky 
pilots” being ranked equally with 


the few U. S. soldiers who rise to 
command 10,000 to 12,000 (a peace- 
time Army division). 

Whether or not Chief of Chap- 
lains Axton would be involuntarily 
retired or not appeared to depend 
upon the lobbying strength of va- 
rious church organizations in sym- 
pathy with his efforts to obtain for 
modest “sky pilots,” Army rankings 
which they consider commensurate 
with the spiritual plane of their 
duties. Should Chief of Chaplains 
Axton, the Utah Congregationalist, 
be retired, next in line for his 
post would be Chaplain E. P. East- 
erbrook, Methodist Episcopalian 
now stationed at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


Ordnance Show 


Secretaries Dwight Filley Davis 
of War and Curtis Dwight Wilbur 
of the Navy, and most of their as- 
sistants; Attorney General Sar- 
gent; Commandant Hanson E, Ely 
of the Army War College, and 100 
officers; Quartermaster-General B. 
Frank Cheatham; Commandant 
John A. Lejeune of the Marines, 
and many another military bigwig, 
stepped out of motors and trains 
at the head of Chesapeake Bay one 
fine morning last week and stuffed 
cotton or fingers in their ears. 
They and some 7,000 more or less 
distinguished civilians were prompt- 
ly greeted by the cataclysmic de- 
tonation, the boiling smoke blast 
and the vanishing heaven-bound 
whine of a 16-inch shell from one 
of the country’s 32 biggest coast 
guns. 

It was the Army Ordnance Asso- 
ciation’s* ninth display at Aber- 
deen Proving Grounds, Md., the 
biggest U. S. demonstration of de- 
structive devices since the War. 
Bombs dropped and banged. Tanks 
lurched and rumbled. Field artil- 
lery galloped and crackled. Ma- 
chine guns_ chattered. Smoke 
screens fumed. The courteous Sig- 
nal Corps advised through loud- 
speakers: “We advise our guests 
to place their fingers in their 
ears,” but only a few heard, hav- 
ing rammed in ear wadding before 
the 16-inch chaos was followed by 
two more convulsions, one from an 


*The procurement branches of the Army 
—Ordnance, Quartermaster Corps, Chemical 
Warfare Service, Engineers, Medical Corps, 
Signal Corps, Air Corps—have been linked, 
since the War, with civilian industries or- 
ganized under reserve officers, as a meas- 
ure of national defense. Army experts es- 
timate that ten industrial workers are 
necessary to supply the needs of each and 
every uniformed soldier in wartime. Army 
arsenals would be capable of turning out 
only 1% of the artillery ammunition re- 
quired by forces as large as the U. S. 
had in the field at the 1918 Armistice. The 
Army Ordnance Association perfects plans 


“for the rapid conversion of private metal 


sheet & tube factories, for example, into 
shell factories; keeps such factories’ knowl- 
edge of shell-making up-to-date; plans for 
emergency purchases of raw materials ; 
for orderly output and delivery of the fin- 
ished product. 


| 

















8-inch Navy rifle, one from a 12- 
inch howitzer. 

Most spectacular of the smash- 
ing, thundering, rumbling, bang- 
ing, whizzing, screeching demon- 
strations was the night sniping by 
a battery of automatically-aimed 
3-inch “archies” at 27-foot sock- 
shaped targets towed 1,200 yards 
behind bombing planes more than 
two miles aloft. Giant search- 
lights picked out the “socks”. 
Machine gun tracer bullets 
streaked aloft. White flowers with 
angry red centres blossomed ab- 
ruptly and faded where shrapnel 
burst in the sky. A direct hit of 
the last target’s towline ended the 
show. Experts pronounced the anti- 
aircraft marksmanship the best yet 
achieved by the U. S. 


“ More Magruders” 


Rear Admiral Thomas Pickett 
Magruder having commanded atten- 
tion for the subject with his writ- 
ing in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Navy faultfinders less eminent but 
no less vehement are now able to 
make themselves heard. One such 
faultfinder is Dr. W. Armistead 
Gills, U. S. N. retired. Dr. Gills 
has written two books—The Price 
of a Sailor’s Life and Three Years 
Under the Hammer—to set forth 
what he considers gross ineptitude 
in the Navy health service. Not 
until last week, however, did his 
objections attain the resonance of 
front page headlines. 

The Lions Club of York, Pa., 
was Dr. Gill’s immediate audience 
last week as he flayed— 

“ . . The commissioning of re- 
cent graduates in medicine, at- 
tracted to the Naval Health Serv- 
ice by an assured stipend, a voice- 
less clientele, lack of competition 
and diagnosis backed by military 
rank.” 

The fact that the smallest Navy 
sick list since the War (1925-26) 
included more than half the Navy’s 
personnel. 

The fact (according to Dr. Gill’s 
survey) that 38% of Navy officers 
on the active list have diabetes, 
Bright’s disease, heart trouble, rup- 
tures or other defects. 

Cried Dr. Gills: “. . . Any infor- 
mation [about Navy health] which 
Rear Admiral Magruder lacks, I 
ean give him. . . . We need more 
Magruders and fewer recruiting 
posters. . . .In the interest of hu- 
man life, I do not propose to be 
muzzled! z 


WOMEN 


At Hotel Astor 


The lobby of the Astor Hotel, 
Manhattan, is a favorite haunt of 
professional women. But the 
smartly gowned and suited, busily 
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chatting and gesticulating, brightly 
smiling and bowing congregation 
that buzzed around the Astor last 
week, were professional women ex- 
traordinary. They had come from 
far & wide for an exposition of 
artifacts and manufactures _pro- 
duced by women; to make speeches 
about women’s rise in the world. 
Many an enthusiastic clubwoman 
was there, too. 

Actress Eva Le Gallienne spoke 
for her profession. Sophie Irene 
Loeb, able lobbyist for social 
welfare legislation, gave a rous- 
ing account of herself in laugh- 
getting colloquialisms. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Brown Meloney' of _ the 
New York Herald Tribune, “first 
woman reporter in the Senate gal- 
lery,”* was allotted four minutes 
to relate the evolution of the fe- 
male journalist, but she spoke so 
quietly, so modestly, that the 
chairwoman (Mrs. Oliver Harri- 
man) had to call loudly for order 
before two of the minutes had 
passed. 

Clubwomen enjoy straight-from- 
the-shoulder speaking. So they 
enjoyed perhaps most of all a 
characteristic chastisement from 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who 
snapped: “We are too sentimental, 
too emotional. But if we did what 
we ought to do we would call to- 
gether all the presidents of all 
women’s organizations (there must 
be a million of them) and, meet- 


, ing in one room in private, discuss 


some fundamental questions. They 
would be: ‘Where are we at?,’ 
‘How much of the work that we 
women do outside the home is just 
like a_ kitten chasing its tail?,’ 
‘How much is duplication?’ and 
‘How much attention do we pay to 
little troubles and not to the big 
ones ?’ 

“Then we might disband 900,000 
of these organizations and make the 
other 100,000 more intelligent and 
stronger than they are today. 
What they need is an efficiency ex- 
pert in these organizations!” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Personages 


Prediction. Said 98-year-old 
Chauncey Mitchell Depew last 
week: “, .. With a ringing speech 
by some leading Republican, I an- 
ticipate there will be a stampede, 
followed by a unanimous eall to 
Mr. Coolidge to accept a renomina- 
tion. I don’t believe any human 
being could resist such a draft.... 
If I remember correctly I am the 
only man twice invited by acclama- 
tion to address a Republican Na- 
tional Convention, and without a 
time limit. I’d like to do it once 
more.” 

Satisfied. Governor Wallace Rider 


*Granted admission in 1900; actually ad- 
mitted a year later. 
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Farrington of Hawaii was in Wash- 
ington last week to call on Presi- 
dent Coolidge, confer with the 
State Department, refresh his mem- 
ory of the capital whence comes 
his power, and to “talk up” Hawaii. 
He was asked (by pressmen) how 
he would like to be Governor Gen- 
eral of the Philippines. Said he: 
“Why talk about impossibilities? 
I am building a house in Honolulu 
and I have a newspaper* there. I 
am perfectly satisfied where I am.” 


Annapolis ’81. One plot in the 
National Cemetery at Arlington, 
Va., is set aside for members of 
the Class of 1881 of the U. S. 
Naval Academy. This plot was 
dug open last week to receive a 
casket from Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery, Boston, containing the body of 
onetime (1921-25) U. S. Secretary 
of War John Wingate Weeks, who 
died July 12, 1926. Chief of Chap- 
lains of the Army John T. Axton 
(see p. 11) read the committal 
service, 


HEROES | 
Legion Retreats 


Retiring Commander Howard 
Paul Savage and his band of good- 
will bearers rounded off the Amer- 
ican Legion’s reoccupation of Eu- 
rope by visiting Belgium and Brit- 
ain before retreating in good or- 
der for the U. S. 


In Belgium. Good order was mo- 
mentarily threatened at the palace 
gates in Brussels when 50 or so 
Legionaries and wives, who had 
read in Paris newspapers that King 
Albert was to receive the Legion, 
were refused admittance to the 
royal presence. Legionary Henry 
Brechner of Philadelphia, onetime 
pugilist, shouted, “I’ll show you I’m 
as good as you are. I wasn’t 
in the ring three years for noth- 
ing!” and punched the jaw of a 
California member of the official 
Savage party. Legionary Brech- 
ner was thrown out. 

King Albert and a slender lady 
in lavender whom many of the 
Legionaries thought must be a 
young princess “or something,” 
stood in front of a fireplace in 
the palace to receive the callers. 
Commander Savage and Ambassa- 
dor Hugh S. Gibson had to poke 
and pull some of the delegates to 
show them that the slender lady 
was Queen Elizabeth; with whom 
they might shake hands also. Am- 
bassador Gibson introduced the 
delegation by saying: “There they 
are, your Majesty. They have 
fought at Oudenarde, Courtrai, 
Bruges and Ghent.” 


King Albert scanned the dele- 
*He is Vice President and General Busi- 


_? Manager of the Honolulu Star Bulletin, 
td. 
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gates through his thick glasses and 
said: “I hope they do not have 
to fight at these places again.” 

Upon Commander Savage, King 
Albert pinned the Order of Leopold 
I, commander’s rank (equivalent of 
commanderhood in the Legion 
d’Honneur, which Commander Sav- 
age already possessed). 

In Britain. The good-will bearers 
left their luggage at the Hotel 
Cecil, formed ranks on the Em- 
bankment and marched to White- 
hall with a wreath of poppies, to 
Westminster Abbey with another 
wreath. 

The British Legion gave a 
luncheon with the Prince of Wales, 
in double-breasted grey suit, as 
toastmaster. The Prince talked 
quietly with Commander Savage 
and Ambassador Alanson B. Hough- 
ton until a red-coated attendant 
rapped the gavel. Then he lifted 
his glass to “The King!” made a 
short speech and raised his glass 
again “To the President of the 
United States.” Earl Haig, British 
commander-in-chief in the War, re- 
called incidents of U. S. gallantry. 
Lady Edward Spencer Churchill 
and Mrs. Adaline Wright Macauley 
spoke for their respective Legion 
Auxiliaries. 


The British Government’s recep- 
tion was an evening function in 
the Great Hall of the House of 
Lords. Premier Baldwin, pipe in 
pocket, fanned the fires of Anglo- 
American friendship. Ambassador 
Houghton sought to bank the same 
fires with the broad hint: “I would 
remind my countrymen that good 
men are scarce and that they will 
soon be needed at home.” 

Next morning “the biggest fleet 
of sight-seeing busses ever al- 
lowed to pass Buckingham Palace 
gates” carried the legionnaries to 
their Majesties’ home. 

Commander Savage and 249 
others clasped the hand of King 
George V. The King asked wheth- 
er the Commander and his mates 
had had a good time, and added 
“If you have not, I should like to 
know the reason why!” Later 
the Bishop of London addressed the 
legionnaries at Sunday — service. 
Said he: “I am prefectly certain 
that the young people of the schools 
of your great country are not 
taught to love Britain as_ they 
should. . . . This business must be 
taken in hand... .” 


RACES 
Florence Mills Warned 


It was one of the most brilliant 
affairs of the season. The guests 
did not begin to arrive, at the Foot- 
Lights Club in West 131st Street, 
until well after midnight. When 
they did come, they were the elite— 
Pope B. Billups, candidate for 
Judge; Dr. Alain Locke, professor 


of philosophy at Howard Universi- 
ty; Actress Gertrude Saunders, 
Composer Ford Dabney and many 








AUBREY LYLES 
He came right out with it. 


another Harlem notable—fashion- 
able Dr. H. Binga Dismond, for ex- 
ample, and C. Franklin Carr,. the 
mortician. The ten-course dinner 
had been cooked by Irvin C. Miller 
himself, president of the Foot- 





CARL VAN VECHTEN 
Loved by Negroes? 


Lights Club and of Miller Produc- 
tions, Inc., brother of Flournoy D. 
Miller, the musical comedian. Flour- 
noy Miller’s stage partner, Aubrey 
Lyles, was there, as one of the 
principal speakers. And of course 
there was the guest of honor, Ac- 
tress Florence Mills, just back from 


European triumphs. Loosely speak- 
ing it was a gala “Saturday night” 
party, but no one expected to get 
home until well along in a merry 
Sunday morning. 

The speechmaking began along 
about the fifth or sixth course, as 
might have been expected; but not 
until nine or ten others had spoken 
did Aubrey Lyles arise to deliver 
the speech for which the evening 
was long to be remembered. 


Mr. Lyles is a short, vanilla- 
colored gentleman whose serious 
cast of countenance belies his repu- 
tation as one of the most irresist- 
ible Negro stage comedians who 
ever slapped a soft-shoe. In fact 
it was quite by accident that he 
went on the stage. People who 
were convulsed by the Messrs. Mil- 
ler & Lyles in Shuffle Along, 
Runnin? Wild, George White’s 
Scandals, Rang Tang, and other 
reviews, would be surprised to know 
that diminutive Aubrey Lyles and 
tall Flournoy D. Miller (nephew of 
Bishop Evans Tyree of the African 
Methodist Church) were  under- 
graduates at Fisk University when 
they got their first laugh. They 
had to box together in a gymnasium 
class, and the discrepancy in their 
sizes was so ludicrous that each 
instinctively “clowned it.” After 
that they worked up skits on pur- 
pose and still later, caught stage 
fever. But Aubrey Lyles still has 
the serious face of the young medi- 
cal student he once was, and the 
speech he made in the Foot-Lights 
Club to Florence Mills and his 
other friends was as serious as 
could be. 

Mr. Lyles spoke so quietly, so 
politely, so cireumspectly, that 
none present quite realized what 
bitter things he was saying until 
he was nearly done. None thought 
to take his words down verbatim, 
yet as he finished they realized that 
he had pronounced a judgment as 
scornful as it was scathing upon 
a, white man who is popularly sup- 
posed to be loved by Negroes— 
Author Carl Van Vechten of Nig- 
ger Heaven, long a cat-fancier but 
lately a collector as well of Negro 
art, a patron of Negro poets, a 
frequenter of Harlem cabarets and 
apartments. 

Mr. Lyles came right out and 
warned Miss Mills that Mr. Van 
Vechten’s interest in Negroes 
would do her no good; warned her 
to steer clear of him and turn a 
deaf ear to his flattery. Mr. Van 
Vechten, said Mr. Lyles, had only 
brought shame upon Negroes by 
taking an “esthetic” interest in 
their art. Mr. Van Vechten’s real 
purpose, said Mr. Lyles, was to en- 
courage and exaggerate Negro vul- 
garity and thus, subtly, pander to 
the “white supremacy” notion of 
Nordics. Let Florence Mills be- 
ware of Carl Van Vechten lest she, 
pride of “Race People,” lose race 
caste. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Posthumous Onslaughts 


Than the late Field Marshal Sir 
Henry Hughes Wilson, assassinated 
on the steps of his London home by 
two Sinn Feiners on July 22, 1922, 
there has rarely been a_ soldier 
whose sarcasm has been so biting, 
whose criticism so _ penetrative, 
whose mind so outspoken, whose 
ego so self-exalted. 

Last week, through the medium 
of Major General Sir C. E. Cald- 
well, two volumes were published in 
London entitled Field Marshal Sir 
Henry Wilson, His Life and Di- 
aries. As was to be expected, their 
contents were plentifully interlarded 
with vigorous attacks on the states- 
men of the War and armistice pe- 
riods, most of whom are still celeb- 
rities living in shadow of fame. 

But his criticisms might have 
been worse; for General Caldwell 
admits that it was found advis- 
able “to omit some passages” be- 
cause the Field Marshal was “so 
outspoken.” And this capacity for 
plain, frank statements was oc- 
companied by a no less marked 
habit of blunt, crude speech, so 
much so that General Caldwell says 
that “it has been thought desirable 
to exclude some forcible expressions 
concerning individuals which find 
a place in these records.” 

Nevertheless, Sir Henry _ said 
much. Said he of the late U. S. 
President Woodrow Wilson, whom 
he facetiously called “my cousin,” 
and often referred to as “that ass”: 
“That ass President Wilson has 
barged in and asked all belligerents 
for their terms. 

“At War Cabinet we considered 
Wilson’s answer to the Boche. It 
really is a complete usurpation of 
the power of negotiation. He prac- 
tically ignores us and the French. 
He won’t treat with the Hohenzol- 
lerns—thus making sure of Bolshe- 
vism. He won’t treat as long as 
the Boches sink ships and have 
other frightfulness. And he is send- 
ing a separate letter to Austria. 
And all this without  consulta- 
tion with his allies. We discussed 
all this, and I was strongly of 
opinion that we should go over to 
Paris at once and register a note to 
Wilson putting him in his proper 
place; but I was not able to per- 
suade Lloyd George, and after lunch 
he went off to Walton Heath. 
Either he is seedy or meditating a 
speech. I am certain we (British, 
French, Italians) ought to get to- 
gether and put the truth baldly to 
Wilson. He is now taking charge 
in a way that terrifies me, as he is 
only a super-Gladstone—and a dan- 
gerous visionary at that. ... 

“T was introduced to the Presi- 
dent and had a ten minutes’ talk. 
He did not impress me in the least. 
He told me his grandfather and 
grandmother both come from UI- 





ster, but met for the first time in 


America. He said he had a keen 
sense of humor. He has not yet 
been for his trip around the 





© Keystone 
Sirk Henry WILSON 
He disliked his cousin. 


devastated country and he is so 
angry with the Italians that he has 
given up his Italian trip. No. He 
did not impress me in the least. 
But my conversation was too short, 
and our subjects too general, to 
allow me to form an_ opinion 
ee 

“It appears that President Wil- 
son wants to form a League of 
Nations first and then refer every- 
thing to it. He has no clear idea 
of what is meant by such a League. 
His position in America -becomes 
increasingly difficult, and he will 
probably have to go back soon and 
is desperately anxious to take 
something back.” 

Referring to his “cousin” being 
“pained” because the then Premier 
David Lloyd George thought the 
presence of the Italians in the 
Caucasus would create “hell” and 
urged President Wilson to send 
troops to occupy Constantinople, 
Sir Henry noted: 

“My cousin was much _ pushed 
about over all this. I suppose he 
knows quite well he cannot supply 
the troops. However, he asked me 
how many he would require. I sug- 
gested one big American division 
for Constantinople and the Straits, 
and anything up to five for Arme- 
nia. This terrified him, and he 
asked me to see Bliss and Benson, 
and himself telephoned to them to 
come to my office. Tiger amused 
and listening.” 

Referring to a note despatched 
to the Sultan by the President, the 
Field Marshal wrote: “We dis- 
cussed a note sent by President 
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Wilson to the Sultan, threatening 
the Turks with all sorts of pen- 
alties, if there are any more Arme- 


nian massacres. A piece of impo- 
tent impudence. The Americans 
are not at war with the Turks.” 

And later: “A long and impu- 
dent wire from President Wilson, 
saying he disapproved of the Sul- 
tan being allowed to remain in Con- 
stantinople, he disapproved of the 
allied terms as regards Armenia, 
Cilicia, ete. I would like the job 
of answering.” 

Concerning “the miserable Ver- 
sailles Treaty,” he remarked that it 
was “built on three false bases of: 

“1) Great empires are a danger, 
and therefore, Balkanize Europe. 

“2) All ‘peoples’ love each other, 
and therefore have a League of 
Nations. 

“3) My cousin represents Amer- 
ica, therefore let him lead us by 


the nose. The peace treaty was 
bound to crash. But WHAT a 
mess!” 


Other celebrities rapped: 

David Lloyd George was “for the 
most part asleep” (at an Allied 
meeting at the Quai d’Orsay— 
French Foreign Office). The one- 
time Prime Minister is quoted as 
having said that the League of 
Nations covenant was “a most 
ridiculous and preposterous docu- 
ment,” and that he later said to 
Sir Henry that he would not make 
any speeches in favor of the League 
because he at last realizes “what 
rubbish all that is.” Mr. Lloyd 
George is also described as having 
been bent on the capture of Jeru- 
salem because it would please the 
Welsh people. 

Herbert Henry Asquith (now Lord 
Oxford and Asquith) whom he re- 
ferred to as a “demented fool:” 
“Premier Asquith said he would 
summon great soldiers at the ear- 
liest possible moment. Then he said 
a lot of platitudes on the situation 
and strategy generally.” 

Recording a remark made by Mr. 
Asquith to Field Marshal Sir John 
French: “It is a curious thing, 
Field Marshal, that this War has 
produced no great generals.” Sir 
Henry Wilson, butting in: ‘No 
Prime Minister, nor has it pro- 
duced a statesman.” 

Marshal Joffre in a conversation 
with Raymond Poincaré, then Presi- 
dent of France: “If you take away 
one single man that I can use on 
my front I will resign.” 

Poincaré: “On the contrary, you 
will obey orders.” 

Jofire: “M. Le President, if you 
order me to go to the trenches and 
get shot, I will go, but if you order 
me to uncover the heart of France 
I shall disobey.” 

This is quoted by Sir Henry to 
show how Marshal Joffre got tem- 
porary carte blanche for the prose- 
cution of the War. 

Georges Clemenceau, “Tiger” War 
Premier of France: “He told me he 
was going to get rid of Joffre, who 
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was too old and too slow and who 
had taken no precautions to safe- 
guard Verdun.” 

On another occasion said he to 
the venerable French statesman: 
“Tiger, you really are a wonderful 
old boy.” 

Clemenceau: “Why old?” 

“The old man was difficult. He 
raged against the English, then 
fastened on Haig.” 

“Clemenceau said Lloyd George 
was a fool.” 

Field Marshal Lord Kitchener: 
“His ridiculous and preposterous 
army of 25 corps is the laughing 
stock of every soldier in Europe,” 
adding that it took the Germans 40 
years to make an army of 25 
corps. 

Referring to a quarrel he had 
with Lord Kitchener: “I answered 
Kitchener back, as I have no in- 
tention of being bullied by him, 
especially when he talks such non- 
sense as he did today.” 

General Pershing: “Pershing was 
very open in ridiculing the League 
of Nations, and he evidently looks 
forward to the President being un- 
able to get a ratification.” 

The last entry in the diary was 
made on July 21, 1922, the day be- 
fore he was murdered: 

“A lovely day.” 

He was buried beside two other 
famous Field Marshals, Lord Wol- 
seley and Lord Roberts (“Little 
Bobs”) in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Onetime Prime Minister Lloyd 
George, stung by the revelations in 
the Wilson diary, made haste to re- 
ply by publishing “reluctantly” two 
letters addressed to him by Sir 
Henry Wilson. 

The first: 

“IT can’t tell you how pleased I 
am about your O. [Order of 
Merit]. Of course it in no way 
represents your services in this 
War, for, let me tell you in case 
you don’t know it, you, more than 
any other man, living or dead, you 
almost alone, won this war. That 
is the bare truth, the whole truth.” 

The second: “My last day as 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
brings you very much to my mind 
and those glorious days when to- 
gether, in rough and_ boisterous 
times, we fought for our country. 
I cannot therefore let the day die 
without a word of admiration for 
the part you then played and for 
the many kindnesses I received 
from you.” 

Concluded Mr. Lloyd George: “I 
need hardly add that I never ut- 
tered many of the observations, 
some of them extremely foolish, at- 
tributed to me in these diaries. 
But that is the way of most diar- 
ists, and I have suffered a good 
deal in the last few years from a 
variety of them. Words used in 
jest are treated as if in earnest; 
words seriously used are torn from 
their context and therefore having 
a different meaning, the essentially 
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“HIS COUSIN” 
He terrified Sir Henry. 


qualifying phrases invariably be- 
ing omitted; and then in the in- 
evitable defects of human memory 
when sentences taken from conver- 
sations which lasted an hour or two 
are casually recorded by men more 
or less prejudiced.” 


Poltrivia 


Labor. At Blackpool the labor 
party last week held its 27th an- 
nual conference. 

The meeting, coming, as it does, 
soon after the recent breach be- 
tween British and Russian trades 
unions, was noteworthy for its mod- 
eration. 

The principal speaker was one- 
time Prime Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald. Much of what he had 
to say was criticism. of the con- 
servative regime, and much was no 
doubt uttered for its political ef- 
fect. 

Challenging Premier Stanley 
Baldwin and predicting an early 
date for the next general elections, 
Mr. MacDonald said: “It has been 
delayed too long. We are ready 
for it any time. The Labor Party 
is determined to present to the Na- 
tion definite pledges of workable 
reforms rather than vague propa- 
ganda for a distant Socialist State.” 

The onetime Labor Premier again 
sponsored nationalization of the 
mines in these words: “The man- 
ner in which the mines are now 
conducted is a most magnificent 
example of the absolute failure of 
private enterprise in industry. There 
are good mine owners, but, tak- 
ing them in bulk, there is not a 
body of employers in this country 
who have behaved with more tyran- 
ny—harsh tyranny—in the plain, 


simple economic relations between 
adamant Capital and subordinate 
Labor. 

“When I left office in 1924 I 
really felt that if the country had 
10 or 12 years of a government by 
men of fair minds the mining in- 
dustry might turn the corner, but 
after my experience of the ne- 
gotiations last year my mind has 
become narrower. I am compelled 
to admit, against what I would 
like and hope for, that there is 
much bitterness and much steely 
hardness behind velvet gloves.” 

Then, referring to charges that 
he had “groveled” before the Bald- 
win government, he said: “In order 
to stave off a storm threatening 
to overwhelm the workers of this 
country, I would go on my knees 
if necessary.” 

Reform of the House of Lords 
was also aired. Lord Arnold, a 
Labor Peer, said: “I tell you as 
one within it, that the House of 
Lords will never give Labor a fair 
deal. The House of Lords is blind 
to the signs of the times. It is 
callous, selfish, cynical, inconsistent, 
factious, obstructive, unscrupulous 
and utterly reactionary.” 

Great as was the ovation he re- 
ceived, it was as nothing to the 
hoots of mirth and the raucuous 
guffaws of laughter that met 
“Jumping Jack” Jones’ declaration 
that “the only reform I am willing 
to give’ the House of Lords is 
chloroform. .. .” 

Conservative. At Cardiff, Wales, 
the Conservative Party held its 55th 
annual conference. 

Enfranchising women between 
the ages of 21 and 30 was the most 
important motion before the con- 
ference, and one that seemed, in 
the early stages of discussion, like- 
ly to be defeated. 

Women of over 30 years, an age 
to which few of the feminine sex 
will admit, even to obtain the vote, 
have been enfranchised since 1918, 
but hard-hearted Tories urged that 
the vote should not be extended to 
politically uneducated ‘“flappers’— 
meaning women of 21 or over. 

At that moment the conference 
saw a strange sight. Leaning on 
the arm of Viscount Curzon* was 
Captain Ian Fraser, a blinded young 
war veteran. Slowly the two moved 
through the 3,500 assembled Con- 
servative delegatives to the ros- 
trum. Then, standing sightless, 
Captain Fraser made a two minute 
speech in which he put forward 
a stirring plea for faith in young 
British womanhood. 

The effect was almost electrical. 
The conference was, so to speak, 
stampeded and forthwith, almost 
as one man, the members rose to 
cry “aye” to the motion proposing 





*Not to be confused with the late George 
Nathaniel Curzon, Marquess of Kedleston, 
onetime British Foreign Secretary, or with 
his nephew, the present Richard Nathaniel 
Curzon, Viscount Scarsdale. 
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that women of 21 should receive 
the vote. Irate Tories cursed. 

Premier Baldwin later in the day 
made extension of the franchise the 
strongest point of his speech on 
government policy, promising to 
make Britain “truly democratic” 
before the next general elections. 
He then charged Viscount Roth- 
ermere, Tzar of British newspaper- 
dom, with sole opposition to grant- 
ing young women the vote and 
went on paradoxically to challenge 
that the “noble Lord” state before 
all the world whether he was now 
supporting the Conservatives or the 
Liberals. 


The Premier discussed onetime 
Premier MacDonald’s invitation to 
call a general election, saying that 
he was too sporting an opponent 
to hit the Labor Party until it had 
a stronger issue than repeal of 
the Trades Union Act. 


> 
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“Winter Pudding Season” 


The Cheshire Cheese, famed Lon- 
don eating house, where luscious 
mutton chops, sizzling steaks, lean 
cold lamb, stodgy but satisfying 
beefsteak puddings and, last but 
by no means least, palate-tickling 
lark puddings are served to as 
many S. men and women in 
London as are wont to drink at the 
Ritz Bar in Paris—this old London 
“coffee house” celebrated last week 
the opening of the winter pudding 
season with its 152nd annual din- 
ner. 

This dinner calls for an elaborate 
ritual. First one of the guests must 
“call the pudding down” and an- 
other guest must “lead the pudding 
in.” After that it is carved and 
eaten with rare old liquers to “wash 
it down.” 

This year T. P. (“Tay Pay’) 
O’Connor, 79, M. P. and a veteran 


OONER or later, 


car-owners who are 


looking for the best in tires 
try Kelly-Springfield — and 
having once done s0, 
seldom change. 


they 
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of Fleet Street (which in London 
parlance is synonymous for journal- 
ism), was one of the guests of 
honor. As he strode into the low, 
planked ceilinged room in which a 
table was set for 50, he noted the 
portrait of Samuel Johnson by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds that adorns a 
space above the fireplace and he 
noted, too, the heavily timbered 
windows that shut out much of 
what little light streams in from 
the narrow Wine Office Court, a 





“Tay Pay” O’CONNOR 
He carved it. 


lane hardly more than three feet 
wide, on which the Cheshire Cheese 
abuts. 

The droning babble of the as- 
sembled men was halted as the 
guests sat themselves at their ap- 
pointed places. Then an 87-year 
old guest, who had been a pannier 
boy at the Cheshire Cheese in 1855 
and who had eaten his first dinner 
there 70 years ago, “led the pud- 
ding in,” after it had been duly 
“called down.” He then instructed 
“Tay Pay” how to carve it. 


The Cheshire Cheese was brought 
into existence some 250 years ago, 
not long after one Pasque Rossee, 
Greek servant to a retired Turkish 
coffee merchant, opened London’s 
first Coffee House in 1652. It is 
recorded that Shakespeare fre- 
quented it often. 

Ben Jonson was another Eliza- 
bethan who ate at Ye Olde Chesh- 
ire Cheese, as it was then called. 
Once a dispute arose as to who 
could most quickly make the best 
couplet. Poet Joshua Sylvester took 
up the challenge and penned: 

I, Sylvester, 
Kiss’d your sister. 

To which Ben Jonson retorted 
with: 

I, Ben Jonson, 
Kiss’d your wife. 

“But that’s not a rhyme!” roared 
Sylvester. 

“No,” said Jonson, “but it’s true.” 
And it is recorded that in later 
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The fascinating women who outwit 
middle age know the secrets of 
maintaining health 


HE average span of life when 
Shakespeare was born was only 
twenty years. By 1850, it had 
advanced to forty years. To- 
day, it is fifty-eight years. 

“The world is getting better through 
greater care and more knowledge of how 
to take care of one’s self,’”’ said a famous 
surgeon recently when commenting on 
this increase of the life span. 


“Many of those who have short-lived 
parents may lengthen their own lives. On 
the other hand, those who have long-lived 
parents may shorten their lives through 
lack of proper care.” 

What is proper care? First of all, it 
means to keep the body as free as possible 
of poisons. 


Science is showing how men and women 
can decrease the poisons that cause the 
largest part of human ailments. It has 
discovered how to lessen the power of the 
harmful bacteria in the colon, that great 
breeding place of disease. 

Headache—lassitude— depression —all 
these symptoms usually indicate an un- 
healthy state of the intestinal tract, just as 
surely as do digestive troubles, unpleasant 
breath, pimples, boils. 

Your elimination may be regular—yet 
late. Laboratory tests show that with 
many people the complete process of elim- 
ination takes one, two, or even three days 
longer than it should. 

Cathartics give temporary relief but 
larger and larger doses become necessary. 
These ever-increasing doses set up danger- 
ous irritation.. Thus they ultimately weak- 
en the intestinal muscles, actually lower 





Not all People are Born Robust + « 


Not all the ‘Robust Live Long - 


But Modern Medical 
Science shows this new 
way to improve health, 
to prolong the vigor 
and joy of youth 
* 








“Graceful as a silver birch 
Youth so trim and slender” 


the body’s resistance to colon poisons. 

The simplest way to clean the intestinal 
tract and to restore it to a normal state of 
health is to eat yeast. Tests conducted by 
leading doctors and scientists show that 
the regular eating of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
combats intestinal poisoning, makes for 
complete elimination. 

Why is yeast so beneficial? Not a medi- 
cine,Fleischmann’sY eastissimply an amaz- 
ing food—fresh as any garden vegetable. 
This immensely active vegetable substance 
increases the flow of gastric juice in the 
stomach, so rendering the digestion of 
other foods easier. 

In the large intestine, the fresh active 
yeast combats the formation of putre- 
factive colon poisons, and stimulates gently 
the contractions of the intestinal muscles 
which aid in the elimination of waste. 

Thus yeast cleanses the intestines, pro- 
motes complete elimination, improves 
digestion, purifies the blood, clears the skin, 
tones up the whole system. 
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In finance, industries, the professions, 
leadership demands intelligent 
care of health 


Each day eat three cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast—one before each meal or 
between meals. You can eat it plain, 
breaking a cake in small pieces. Or dis- 
solve it in water, cold or hot (not scalding) 
or take it any other way you prefer. Send 
for our latest booklet on yeast in the diet. 
Address Health Research Dept. N 37, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


For sheer joy of living + + - 
seven simple rules 


Food: Eat freely of green vegetables, 
salads, fruits, milk. 

Water: Drink six glasses of water daily. 

Air: Ventilate every room you 


occupy. 


Exercise: For fifteen minutes daily do 
“setting up’’ exercises, especial- 
ly for the waist muscles. 


Rest: Average eight hours in bed each 


night. 


Cleanliness: Brush your teeth morning 
and evening. Bathe daily 
or at least twice a week. 


*Waste Elimination: Secure a thor- 
ough intestinal elimination 
daily, 


*Whether or not you are able to follow regularly all 
these rules, you can at least observe the seventh 
and most important. Eat three cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast daily, one before each meal or between 
meals. Yeast promotes complete elimination: it helps 
to combat putrefactive poisons, to bring about a 
healthy condition of the intestines, to increase the 
vigor and resistance of the whole body. 
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days Charles II supped there with 
his mistress, Nell Gwynne, on a 
mutton chop. 


Other famed people who ate there 
were Voltaire, Bolingbroke, Pope, 
Congreve. But, perhaps, none were 
so famed in his day as Samuel 
Johnson, who was wont to congre- 
gate there with his cronies Oliver 
Goldsmith & Thomas Chatterton. 
The Doctor always made for the 
left hand room and sat at a table 
near the window—a table and seat 
that is now pointed out with great 
pride to visitors. It is related that 
he would sit there for hours look- 
ing at the buxom dairymaids mak- 
ing cheese, afterwards explaining 
the merits of his famed dictionary 
to his friends. Exhausting this sub- 
ject for the time being, he would 
rise and say to Boswell: “Come, 
let us walk along Fleet Street.” 


FRANCE 
Debts 


A rumor emanated from the 
Finance Ministry last week to the 
effect that France would be pleased 
to re-open negotiations for a set- 
tlement of her War debts to the 
U. S. and Britain.* But before 
many hours had passed it became 
clear that the rumor had _ been 
started as an attempt to determine 
the French attitude toward ratifi- 
cation of the agreements reached 
with the U. S. and British Govern- 
ments. (TIME, May 10, July 19, 
1926.) 

Premier Raymond Poincaré, who 
also functions as Finance Minister, 
issued a statement to the effect 
that he was “working upon a solu- 
tion of the question.” The great 
difficulty involved is 1) to get the 
Chamber and Senate to approve the 
Mellon-Bérenger accord without a 
safeguarding clause (entitling 
France to stop payments to her 
creditors should Germany cease 
her reparation payments) or 2) to 
get Washington to accept the pro- 
posed safeguard clause. 

The only immediate effect that 
this ballon d’essai had last week 
was to cause M. Poincaré to assert 
that France would continue her 
debt payments to the U. S. and 
Britain by extending the tempo- 
rary arrangement under which she 
has been paying $20,000,000 a year 
to each country. A fuller state- 
ment was promised “early next 
year,” the British agreement ex- 
piring in March; the U. S. in June. 


Rakovsky’s Recall 


Moscow remaining dully silent to 
French reminders that Ambassador 
Christian G. Rakovsky had become 





*France now owes the U. S. $4,015,- 
000,000 ; 


owes Britain about $3,265, 000, 000. 
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persona non grata, (the diplomatic 
equivalent of demanding his recall), 
the French Government decided 
last week to take stronger steps. 

M. Rakovsky incurred French 
displeasure some months ago while 

















AMBASSADOR RAKOVSKY 
He would not take 


French leave. 


in Moscow conferring with his gov- 
ernment. Although in every sense 
an ambassador accredited to the 
head of a foreign country, he was 
undiplomatic enough, or brazen 
enough, to sign a Bolshevik proc- 
lamation calling upon the work- 
ers and soldiers of European 
countries to strike and_ revolt 
against their governments in the 
event of a war with Russia. 

Exasperated, the Paris press in 
particular looked upon the action 
as little less than impudence and 
forthwith began a campaign look- 
ing toward his recall. The French 
Government was constrained to 
ask its envoy in Moscow, M. Jean 
Herbette, to make friendly recom- 
mendations to the Kremlin to this 
effect. But the Bolshevik authori- 
ties remained deaf to the French 
request and dumb so far as M. 
Rakovsky was concerned. 

Then the naval mutinies broke 
out in the south of France (TIME, 
Oct. 10) and the voice of the 
French press grew louder. The 
Government, earnestly desiring to 
avoid a row, according to Foreign 
Minister Aristide Briand, was last 
week compelled by force of public 
opinion to demand unequivocally 
the recall of Soviet Ambassador 
Rakovsky from France. 

Failure of Moscow to act might 
lead the French Government to 
hand M. Rakovsky his passports, 
thus compelling him to return to 
Russia, an act that might be re- 
garded as “unfriendly” by the 
Bolsheviki. 
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RUSSIA 
Doomed? 


Sir Henri Wilhelm August 
Deterding, born Dutch, naturalized 
Briton, Director General of the 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Co., de- 
livered himself in Manhattan last 
week of a biting criticism of the 
Soviet régime, particularly regard- 
ing the condition of the Russian 
oil fields and their administration. 

He recalled that in June 1918 
the Bolsheviki confiscated oil fields, 
refineries, machinery, stocks, as- 
sets and even the “trinkets and 
jewelry belonging to employes.” 
Added he: “Politically, this is 
ealled confiscation; practically, all 
these objects were stolen, not by 
representatives of the people, but 
by a gang who, by controlling the 
army, had usurped the power to 
do anything which would not have 
been tolerated otherwise.” 

Sir Henri then went on to state 
that before the War owners could 
produce crude oil on an average 
of 15 kopeks a pood, after paying 
20% taxes on profits, 5 to 45% 
royalties and higher wages for 
workmen. Now, he continued, the 
production of crude oil costs double, 
despite the confiscation of prop- 
erty, no taxation or royalties, lower 
wages to workmen and lack of 
strikes, which hitherto were fre- 
quent. 

Continued he: “While in all oil 
fields in the world the production 
since 1917 has considerably in- 
creased, the Soviet have barely at- 
tained the Russian pre-War pro- 
duction, and- this only thanks to 
the new Grozny field, which was 
discovered by the old owners short- 
ly before the War, and _ which, 
therefore, only began to yield con- 
siderable quantities in 1916-17.” 

The Royal Dutch head, predicting 
early disaster, then wanted to 
know which nation or financial body 
was going to be “stung” by giv- 
ing the last credit to the Soviets. 

. To think that after consider- 
ing the above anybody would be 
foolish enough to undertake the 
working of these fields under tem- 
porary ownership ow 6 18 O06. Sly 
for words. 


Next day Saul G. Bron, Chair- 
man of the Amtorg Trading Corp., 
a Bolshevik concern trading in the 
U. S., declared: “Sir Henri 
Deterding regards the approaching 
tenth anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of the Soviet Government in 
Russia as the proper time to make 
still another prediction that the 
Soviet Union is headed toward 
disaster. No one taking note of 
Deterding’s propaganda can es- 


cape the conviction that this is 
really the most inappropriate mo- 
ment to make such a _ prediction. 

“Deterding says that the Soviet 
oil industry has barely attained the 
He does not add 


pre-War level. 
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THE CROSLEY BANDBOX 


New Yorkers shook their heads 


As it must come to all radio fans, 
desire for the newest idea in radio re- 
ception swept the country as news of the 
uncanny performances of the Crosley 
Bandbox trickled out. 

‘Last June, Powel Crosley, Jr., young 
president of Cincinnati’s busiest industry 
showed distributors who travelled from 
every state in the union a new radio for 
which he promised great things. 

Last month retailers were busy selling 
this radio to folks who found it per- 
formed during those hot September days 
as though it was midwinter. 

Excited they telephoned, wired, or- 
dered more! Concerned, jobbers begged, 
pleaded with the factory for greater 
shipments. Precocious distributors rushed 
from distant points hoping by personal 
appearance to spin gigantic production 
wheels faster. 

Carloads of Bandboxes melted from 
wholesalers? warehouses in half a day. 
Already greatly enlarged facilities were 
strained. New York radio merchants, 
keen, wise, brilliant merchandisers, shook 
their heads! How could Crosley make 


such a radio for $55. Great stores like 


Wanamakers published statements like 
this; .. . “In no other set at the price, 
so our experts say after studying the 
market, will you find such sound con- 
struction, pure tone, easy tuning and 
sharp selectivity.” 

Unprecedented orders were signed. 
Even staid New England storekeepers 
enthused. Conservative stores loyal to 
one make since radio’s inception took 
on the Crosley line. 

The radio world alive to this country- 
wide popularity observed; 

A totally shielded receiver with copper 
housing over coils, cadmium-plated steel 
over condensers and wiring completely 
shielded from the other parts of the set. 
Radio wise explained this to the less 
initiated as the reasons for the set’s ex- 
cellent selectivity and sensitiveness. 

Radio fans marked absolute balance 
of radio frequency stages. Radio dealers 
pointed with pride to fact that the Band- 
box is a genuine neutrodyne. 


NEUrscownf 


Smart radio trade individuals found 
an exclusive feature in the Acuminators. 


Crosley Advertising 


Retailers explained their clever applica- 
tion as secondary tuning devices. Inter- 
ested parties found that the single tuning 
dial of the Bandbox got all nearby and 
local stations as well as high powered 
broadcasting. Unbiased observers find- 
ing such tuning sufficient for the average 
owner, discovered the greater field of 
weak and distant signals became good 
radio reception when Acuminators were 
used. What ordinary single dial sets 
missed the Acuminators of the Bandbox 
found. 


Experienced radio owners pointed de- 
lightedly at the volume control‘and told 
friends how the frequent loud roar of 
local and nearby stations could be softened 
to a whisper without detuning set. Urban 
residents where many stations compete for 
dial room considered importance of this. 


Tidy housewives approved neat good 
looking cable from which power and 
outside connections issued. Cautious 
buyers saw colored rubber covered wire 
inside so that no mistake was possible 
in hooking set up. 

An illuminated dial proved a source 
of comment. ‘The effectiveness of this 
in dark, shadowy corners was marked. 


Folks who figure closely will applaud 
the $55 price of the Bandbox. Those 
who still believe that quality soars only 
on the tail of a price kite are due to 
disillusionment. 


Watchers for perfected alternating 
current operated sets are at last re- 
warded with the Bandbox specially wired 
and equipped for running direct from the 
ordinary house lighting system. Such a 
model of the Bandbox is $65. The power 
converter which changes the AC current 
into smooth rippless DC, is $60 extra. 
Such a development eclipsing as it does 
all former power contrivances, their 
annoyances and their expense, will prove 
popular. 


The artistically inclined noted adapt- 
ability of the receiver to any type of 
cabinet console installation. Unskilled 
hands removing several screws in base 
and escutcheon easily slipped metal case 
off and inserted chassis in consoles with 
little effort and no confusion. 


THE MUSICONE 
Pictured above with Bandbox 


Back in early 1925 radio’s audibility 
above the single telephone ear unit de- 
pended upon a horn. Unnatural and 
harsh it laid a handicap on a fast de- 
veloping industty. Only at great cost 
could its limitation be surmounted. 
Suddenly Crosley offered the radio world 
a cone speaker at $17.50. Instantly the 
demand exceeded the supply. Promptly 
loud speaker sales were gauged by the 
leadership of the Musicone. 


Today that position is still main- 
tained. Investigators found— 


1—Mechanical refinement and improve- 
ments of the Musicone since wts in- 
ception have been constant and 
considerable. 


2—Price of the Musicone has shown a 
steady downward trend from $17.50 
in 1925 down to $9.75 at the present 
time. 
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Only a _ national acceptance could 
make this possible and only a remarkable 
value could create such a national ac- 
ceptance. 

Today the Musicone is a perfect re- 
producer thru— 


1—A new metallurgical discovery giving 
many times the vibrating capacity of 
the actuating unit as formerly. 

2—Bakelite coil cores impervious to 
moisture. 

3—Secretly coated wire that does not 
permit deterioration in damp climates. 

Crosley owners find a perfect affinity 
between the Bandbox and the Musicone 
aside from their physical appearance. 

The Musicone is sold in two sizes; 
The Ultra-Musicone (12 inch)....$ 9. 
The Super Musicone (16-inch)... .$12. 





APPROVED 
CONSOLE CABINETS 


Prominent furniture manufacturers 
thru their long experience promised 
great value in beautiful cabinets. Cros- 
ley agreed. Designs submitted were 
admired, praised, tested, approved! ‘The 
Musicones were built in. Crosley dealers 
now sell them. Purchasers may know 
they are best suited for Crosley radio by 
looking for the “‘approved label” in each 
one. Crosley dealers get these cabinets 
only from The H. T. Roberts Co., located 
at 1340 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago Sales 
representative for The Showers Brothers 


Co. of Bloomington, Ind., and The Wolf 


* Manufacturing Industries of Kokomo, 


Ind. 


If you cannot locate your nearest 
dealer, write Dept. 38, for his name and 
literature. 


GROSLEY 
RADIO. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO 
CORPORATION 


Powe. CrosLey, JR., Pres. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and West Prices slightly higher. 
Crosley is licensed only for Radio Amateur, 
Experimental and Broadcast Reception, 
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that the Soviet authorities took 
over Russian oil fields five or six 
years ago with equipment almost 
completely destroyed by forces with 
which Deterding is not entirely 
familiar. Soviet money was used 
to reconstruct the industry almost 
from the bottom up to its present 
level, and this reconstruction re- 
quired about $300,000,000. 


“Here are actual data of pre- 
War and present conditions of 
the Soviet oil industry: pre-War 
crude oil production was 9,230,000 
metric tons, while production for 
the Soviet fiscal year ending Sept. 
30, 1927, was more than 10,000,000 
metric tons; pre-War annual con- 
sumption of kerosene in villages 
was 8 pounds per capita, and last 
year’s consumption was 9.4 pounds 
per capita; pre-War wages of 
workers in the Baku fields were 
85 rubles per month, while dur- 
ing the year just ended the wages 
averaged over 75 rubles monthly. 


“Present production costs in the 
Grozny oil fields are lower than 
before the War, while in the Baku 
fields these costs are about equal 
to those of 1913. The output of 
gasoline from crude oil has been 
increased from the pre-War figure 
of 0.4% to over 0.7%. Deterding 
also mentions the Soviet coal in- 
dustry. It will be interesting to 
learn that coal production for the 
year just ended was 39% higher 
than the figure given by Deterding 
for 1912.” 


SPAIN 
Old Diplomacy? 


When the eighth Assembly of 
the League of Nations ended its 
deliberations (TIME, Oct. 10) Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, British For- 
eign Secretary, hastened to the 
sea coast and there boarded his 
yacht, the Dolphin, and was no 
more heard of until, off Majorca, 
the principal Balearic island off 
Spain, he entertained General 
Primo de Rivera, Dictator of Spain. 


The Chancelleries of Europe ex- 
perienced a thrill. What were 
these two statesmen up to? En- 
quiries were made and elicited from 
Spanish representatives in London 
and Madrid that the conversations 
between the two statesmen were 
no more than an exchange of offi- 
cial courtesies. Diplomats then 
put the whole matter down to an 
attempt on the part of Sir Austen 
to guide Spain back into the fold 
of the League of Nations. How 
else explain his friendliness for a 
nation that was not on good terms 
with the League? 


There, with a few embellish- 
ments by rumor, the matter might 
have rested had not Don Primo de 
Rivera, in the teeth of the offi- 
cial nonsense about courtesies 
openly declared that he had dis- 





cussed three projects of great im- 
portance with Sir Austen. 


These three projects may be tab- 
ulated thus: 


1) An Anglo-Spanish entente to be ce- 
mented by a new treaty 


2) Cession by Spain of her north Afri- 
can possessions (specifically the protec- 
torate over the northern strip of Morocco) 
to France in exchange for ‘‘some satisfac- 
tory” arrangement. 

3) “Place in the sun” for Spain in the 
European scheme of things political, under 
the tutelage of Britain. 


The nature of these concessions 
nobody could say. ‘There were 
many guesses, none of them prob- 
able. Certainly it seemed that an 
effort was actually being made to 
induce Spain to return to the 
League and that some sort of a 
compromise was being worked out 
concerning the future status of 
Tangier and there were hints of 
tariff concessions; but as to what 
France might have to offer Spain 
remained completely in the dark, 
and as to what Dictator Benito 
Mussolini of Italy might think of 
the negotiations (in which he is 
closely concerned) was equally ob- 
scure. 

So far as Britain was concerned 
the matter was not entirely one 
of conjecture. That country, to 
protect its communications with 
India, has a prime interest to 
serve in bottling up the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which it does from 
Gibraltar; Tangier opposite, under 
international control, being “every- 
body’s dog is nobody’s dog,” and 
therefore does not count. What- 
ever Sir Austen may have said, it 
seems a logical deduction to sup- 
pose that he aimed at increasing 
Britain’s hold on the Mediterra- 
nean and possibly did offer Spain 
much needed tariff concessions in 
return for her aid in strengthen- 
ing the British position in Tangier. 

Points from Primo de Rivera’s 
statement merely noted that Sir 
Austen “is a charming host and 
a clever politician, possessing a 
truly amazing insight into interna- 
tional affairs. . . . I am fast be- 
coming of the opinion that Spain 
would be better off without her 
interests there (Morocco) .. . 
but it is always dangerous to re- 
linquish possessions to another 
power unless some satisfactory 
compromise can be arranged. It 


is that that Sir Austen may ar- 
range. . 

“Britain is without doubt the 
peacemaker of Europe. ... A 


treaty between us may become pos- 


sible under which a scheme of 
joint international prosperity and 
international trade may follow. 


There is to be the closest friend- 
ship between Spain and England, 
and in the near future it may be 
necessary for me to visit London. 
. . «+ There is no question of 
Gibraltar being surrendered. Brit- 
ain would never give it back and 
frankly Spain does not want it.” 








BELGIUM 


Inscription 


“DESTROYED BY TEUTONIC Fury; 
RESTORED BY AMERICAN GENEROS- 
1Ty.” Thus reads the inscription that 
is to be carved on the facade of the 
new Library at Louvain, work on 
which was ordered resumed last 
week by Whitney Warren, Manhat- 
tan architect. 

Precisely why the work had ever 
been stopped was obscured in a fog 
of misunderstanding. Mr. Warren 
was under the impression that a 
cessation had been ordered by Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, acting for the 
Carnegie Endowment, one of the 
chief contributors to the U. S. 
fund for the reconstruction of the 
Library. But Dr. Butler denied 
that he had ordered the work to 
stop, pointed out that he had 
no power so to order. 

He admitted, however, that he had 
suggested at the time the Locarno 
compacts were signed (TIME, Oct. 
26, 1925, et seq.) that the inscrip- 
tion’ be modified, suggesting ‘“DE- 
STROYED BY WAR; RESTORED BY 
AMERICAN LOVE.” His reasons for 
this suggestion were that the in- 
scription should emphasize “not 
past differences between these peo- 
ples but their present agreements.” 

Mr. Warren’s order for the im- 
mediate resumption of work goes in 
the teeth of German protests 
against monuments of this type. 
Only recently the Berlin Govern- 
ment made unofficial representations 
against a War memorial at Dinant, 
Belgium, depicting a German sol- 
dier holding above his head a baby 


speared on a bayonet. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Warren said that his 
action in regard to the Louvain 


Library reflected the sentiments of 
most of the population of Louvain. 
The original inscription—the one 
that is now to be placed on the 
building—was approved by the late 
Desiré Cardinal Mercier, who wit- 
nessed what has been described as 
the wanton burning of the Library 
with its great treasure of books. 


ALBANIA 


Condemned 


For signing in Vienna last May 
a manifesto protesting against the 
régime of Ahmed Bey Zogu, Presi- 
dent of Albania, Bishop Fan Styli- 
an Noli and eight of his confeder- 
ates were sentenced to death in 
absence, which means that if they 
ever set foot in Albania while 
President Zogu is in control they 
will in all likelihood be summar- 
ily executed. 

The manifesto in question ac- 
cused Ahmed Zogu of crass tyran- 
ny and attempted to show that he 
was the creature of Britain and 
Italy, with the latter of whom he 
signed the much-criticized Treaty 
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of Tirano (TIME, Dec. 17, 1926). 
The document also advocated a 
Soviet régime as being the only 
means of freeing the “enslaved” 
people. 

Bishop Noli is a graduate of 
Harvard and the founder in Bos- 
ton of the Orthodox Albanian 
Church. Twice Albanian delegate 
to the League of Nations, he be- 
came President and Premier of 
Albania in 1924. In December of 
the same year (TIME, Jan. 5, 
1925), he was ousted by Ahmed 
Zogu, and for the most part has 
since resided in Vienna, headquar- 
ters of European political exiles. 


MEXICO 
Revolt 


Last week the Mexican presiden- 
tial campaign broke out in bloody 
revolt and boded well to be settled 
on the battlefields rather than in 
the ballot boxes. As the week wore 
on the summary executions of one 
of the two opposition candidates and 
many supporting generals seemed 
to hold promise of a complete an- 
nihilation of the opposition to the 
candidacy of General Alvaro Obre- 
gon, one-armed, onetime President 
of Mexico, whom the Calles admin- 
istration is tacitly supporting, just 
as the Obregon administration, 
when it was in power, tacitly sup- 
ported President Elias Plutarco 
Calles. Then as now there was a 
revolution; then led by General 
Adolfo de la Huerta, at present an 
exile in the U. S.; now led by Gen- 
erals Arnulfo Gomez and, until his 
execution, Francisco Serrano. 

The immediate cause of the at- 
tempted revolution was the op- 
position of Generals Serrano and 
Gomez to the re-election of Gen- 


- eral Obregon, they being the only 


candidates standing against Obre- 
gon. The fundamental cause of 
the revolt may be attributed to the 
almost traditional resort to arms of 
Mexican aspirants to the presi- 
dential power, as witness a long 
line of successful and unsuccessful 
revolutions. 

The signal for the uprising was 
the mutiny of 800 troops in Mexico 
City, which was speedily put down. 
More serious revolts took place in 
Vera Cruz, Coahuila, Morelos, 
spreading eventually to the state 
of Chihuahua, San Luis Potsi, 
Durango. Government troops were 
successful, however, in overpower- 
ing the rebels at several important 
points and forcing them to take 
refuge in the mountains. 

Within a single day after the 
first shot had been fired General 
Francisco Serrano was captured, 
tried by summary court martial 
and shot as a traitor. Rumors to 
the effect that General Arnulfo 
Gomez had suffered a like fate 
subsequently proved to be false, he 
being annoyingly at large. But with 
General Serrano died no less than 
18 generals and private citizens, 
convicted of aiding him. 

Two days later General Alfredo 
Rueda Quijano, and 13 legislators, 
were similarly shot. General Qui- 
jano pleaded at his trial that he 
had been duped, but it made no 








AN EXTRA CENT 


Wouldn’t you spend it to send 
your business letters first class preferred? 


NCLE SAM hasn’t announced any special 
postage rate to put your letters in the pre- 
ferred class. 

But by spending an extra cent, you can 
put them in that class yourself. 

The difference between using an ordinary 
sulphite sheet and sending your letters on the best paper you 
can get will amount to about one penny on each one you 
send out. 

‘Lake the total of what goes into writing the letter —dicta- 
tor’s and stenographer’s time, overhead, printing and postage 
—and what does an extra penny amount to in making your 
letters really first class? 

Think of it—the difference between your letterhead on cheap- 
looking sulphite and rich, crispy, crackly Old Hampshire 
Bond — comes to about half the cost of the stamp you place 
on the envelope. 

Is it fair to your business to use less than Old Hampshire 
Bond when the difference in results is so great—and the 
difference in cost so trifling? 

Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver to show you speci- 
mens of business letterheads on Old Hampshire Bond. Then 
make your own decision. 


Old -Gampshire 
Houd 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 
“The Aristocrat of the Writing Table” 
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difference. He was led out into the 
sunshine, nonchalantly gallant. A 
large crowd gathered to see his 
end and more than 1,000 troops 
were assembled to do him a last 


gruesome honor. He was marched 
to a pile of stones and ordered to 
stand with his back to it. But this 
did not suit him and he elected to 
be shot with his back to a wall. 

With head erect, refusing to be 
blindfolded, he faced the firing 
squad of six soldiers commanded by 
an officer. One last glance at the 
sun he took before he resigned him- 
self to the inevitable. But as his 
glance swept downward he saw 
three U. S. newspaper correspond- 
ents and, recognizing them merely 
as foreigners, he waved his hand 
cheerily, calling out in English to 
them, “goodbye.” 

Then the volley of six rifles 
speaking as one sounded as the of- 
ficer let his sword fall as the sig- 
nal to fire. General Quijano dropped 
to the ground, his body convulsing. 
On orders from the officer, a sol- 
dier approached the quivering form 
and put the muzzle of his rifle 
against the general’s head, pulled 
the trigger. Thus died General 
Quijano, brave to the last. 

And on the following day Gen- 
eral Alfonso de la Huerta, brother 
of General Adolfo de la Huerta, 
was captured, tried and shot. “Here 
is another rebel general,” read the 
placard that was affixed to his 
body as it was exhibited publicly in 
Nogales, Sonora. 

Despite statements from _ the 
Calles government that the revolt 
had been “smothered,” it was by 
no means certain that the situation 
was so roseate as officials painted 
it. Rumors continued to pour in 
stating that the revolt was shap- 
ing itself into a veritable revolution. 
Somewhere between the two sets 
of statements the truth was doubt- 
less approximated. But there was 
no denying that the heavy hand of 
the Calles forces had discouraged 
the revolters for the time being 
and had driven them into the moun- 
tains and had therefore rendered 
them comparatively innocuous, This 
being so, General Alvaro Obregon 
remained as the only aspirant to 
the Presidency. 


CHINA 
War Resumed 


Quiescent now for several moons, 
the Chinese civil war broke out 
suddenly last week in all its Chi- 
nese fury and the results were 
buried in customary Chinese con- 
tradictions. 

Line-up. Chang Tso-lin, onetime 
“King of Bandits,” now Super 
Tuchun of Manchuria, self-styled 
All Highest Grand Marshal of 
China, potent dictator of Northern 
China, actually in control of 
Peking. 





TIME 


Feng Yu-hsiang, onetime ‘“Chi- 
nese Christian Soldier,’ whose 
military affiliations, as always, are 
uncertain, but who has two armies, 
one to the north-west and one to 
the south-west of Peking, and for 
the nonce is backing the Nation- 
alist or Southern cause. 


Yen Hsi-shan, Super Tuchun of 
Shansi, so-called “model province,” 
who last week threw in his lot 
with the Nationalists, after months 
of alleged political bargaining. 
He has long been considered the 
king-pin in the Chinese situation; 
if he joined Chang Tso-lin, then 
the Nationalist cause was doomed; 
if he joined the Nationalists, then 
the fall of Peking might be con- 
sidered certain and Chang driven 
back to Manchuria. 

Chang Tsung-chang, Super 
Tuchun of Shantung, in alliance 
with Chang Tso-lin. His province 
is to the south of Peking. 


Sun Chuan-fang, onetime Tuch- 
un of Shanghai, in alliance with 
Chang Tso-lin and Chang Tsung- 
chang. His troops recently ad- 
vanced to the outskirts of Nanking 
and are at present massed in 
Kiangsu, south of and contiguous 
to Shantung. 

Nationalist Armies concentrated 
in the Nanking-Shanghai area and 
commanded by a military council 
of five members (TIME, Oct. 3). 
Onslaught. For variously attrib- 
uted reasons, the most popular be- 
ing Bolshevik machinations, Yen 
joined forces with Feng in a joint 
attack on Peking. The onslaught 
was directed from the north, where 
Kalgan was captured by Feng’s 
northern army, and from the south, 
where Yen’s troops beseiged the 
city of Paotingfu. Predictions were 
that Peking was due for an early 
fall, but successful counter-attacks 
by Chang’s army put the situation 
in doubt, although it was certain 
that Peking was threatened by the 
most powerful military alignment 
since the Chinese civil war broke 
out and that the troops in this 
alignment were closer to the Chi- 
nese capital than ever before. 

Meanwhile Feng, who was stated 
to have received $1,000,000 from 
the Nanking régime definitely to 
throw in his lot with the Nation- 
alist cause, prepared to advance 
on Peking from the south-west 
with three primary objectives: 
capture of Tenchow on the Chihli- 
Shantung border; advance _ on 
Tsinan, capital of Shantung, by 
way of Tsining, to the south; cap- 
ture of the Suchowfu railroad 
junction to the south of the Shan- 
tung-Kiangsu border. All these 
moves were designed to prevent 
the Shantung and Kiangsu gen- 
erals from aiding their ally, Chang 
Tso-lin. 


The Nationalists also girded up 
their war loins and prepared to 
run with exceeding swiftness into 
the fray, thus to aid their ally, 
Feng, to distract the attention of 
Chang Tsung-chang and Sun 
Chuan-fang. 
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RELIGION 


Presbyterian Divorces 


Presbyterian rule has _ held 
that only desertion and adultery 
are legitimate grounds for divorce. 
In this Presbyterians have been 
more liberal than most Christian 
denominations. Most admit only 
adultery as a divorce cause. A 
Presbyterian minister might prop- 
erly marry a divorcé only if the 
person were the innocent derelict of 
desertion or the innocent cheat of 
adultery. And, because the min- 
ister has had free discretion to 
judge marital innocence, amiable 
pew-holders occasionally have tried 
to strain his goodwill. 

Dr. James Palmer, long associate 
rector at the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in Manhattan and 
now a professor in the exceedingly 
orthodox Biblical Seminary in Man- 
hattan, put the preacher’s tempta- 
tion into blunt words last week: ‘I 
could have become rich if I had 
married all the divorced persons 
who wanted to be wed. At the 
Fifth Avenue Church there were 
hundreds of divorced couples who 
presented themselves for marriage. 
Some came to see me; others tele- 
phoned. Not a small number were 
wealthy and, though they never, in 
my experience, actually offered ex- 
traordinary fees for the perform- 
ance of the service without any pre- 
liminary questions, it was under- 
stood that they would pay well for 
this consideration.” 

Although Dr. Palmer, no hider 
under bushels, might have high- 
lighted his experiences, it is true 
that pastors disiike refusing the 
marriage services. In their be- 
half Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, ur- 
bane and diplomatic president of 
Union Theological Seminary, last 
week presented a resolution to the 
Presbytery of New York: 

“| . WHEREAS the Presbyterian 
Church, recognizing the civil status 
of marriage, does not presume to 
declare null any marriage which 
the state deems legal, yet insists 
that Christians in this, as in all 
other things, must be ruled by the 
higher law of Christ, and 

“WHEREAS the Church allows the 
remarriage only of the innocent 
party in a divorce for adultery or 
for ‘such willful desertion as can 
in no way be remedied by the 
church or civil magistrate’... 

“WHEREAS the application of 
these principles to certain cases 
calls on a minister to interpret 
what is irremediable willful deser- 
tion and what is injustice to an in- 
nocent person who has been di- 
vorced for Scriptural reasons—in- 
terpretations not always easy to 
make, having regard both to his 
duty to maintain Christ’s ideal of 
marriage and to show Christian 
sympathy with those who have been 
the victim of tragic wrong. 

“RESOLVED that the Presbytery 
appoint a committee of counsel to 
consist of two ministers and one 
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ruling elder who is also a lawyer 
(said committee to be chosen so as 
to be easily accessible) and that 
Presbytery urge all its ministers 
when they are asked to remarry 
any divorced person concerning 
whose right to remarriage there 
appears to be the slightest question 
to bring all the papers and all 
relative information to this com- 
mittee and to be guided by their 
judgment in acceding or refusing to 
perform the desired marriage.’ 

The Presbytery passed the resolu- 
tion unanimously. 


“Vulgar” Hymn 


William Henry Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, Archbishop of Boston, last 
week gave decisive publication to 
his wrath against certain English 
hymns which Roman Catholics have 
unwarily allowed into their funeral 
services. The specific hymn which 
His Eminence denounced was 
“Beautiful Isle of Somewhere.” It 
goes: 

Somewhere the sun is shining, 

Somewhere the song-birds dwell, 

Hush, then, thy sad repining, 

God lives, and all is well. 

Somewhere, somewhere, 

Beautiful Isle of Somewhere! 

Land of the true, where we live 

anew, 

Beautiful Isle of Somewhere. 

Everybody knows the melody. 
Jessie Brown Pounds and John S. 
Pearis composed it in 1897, when 
Cardinal O’Connell was in Rome, 
domestic prelate to Pope Leo XIII. 
Voices welling with young love 
sang it from stoops to hollyhocks 
and sunflowers nodding in moon- 
light; voices welling with grief 
sang it at funeral services. It 
still draws applause at burlesque 
shows, and it still can soften the 
memory of clods plumping down 
on coffins, It is an accepted hymn 
in many a Christian church. 

Of “Beautiful Isle of Somewhere” 
Cardinal O’Connell commanded last 
week: “I have noticed lately that 
on several occasions at the funerals 
held in our churches, vulgar and 
profane English hymns, composed 
evidently by people who have no 
faith but: plenty of maudlin senti- 
ment, have been sung at the end 
of the ritual. One of these hymns, 
‘Beautiful Isle of Somewhere,’ a 
flagrant outrage to faith and the 
ritual, seems to be the favorite 
sob-producer. 

“The Catholic’s ritual is so 
noble, so sublime and so divine that 
only a vulgar mind could be guilty 
of insulting it with such trash. 

“T call this to the attention of 
the pastors and the people of the 
Archdiocese in order that this re- 
volting experience will not be re- 
peated. Any organist or choir di- 
rector allowing such a stupid per- 
formance in the future will be im- 
mediately suspended or discharged.” 


Yom Kippur Doings 


G At Toledo, one Andrew Cohen 
went to Rabbi Joseph S. Kornfeld 
early Yom Kippur morning, full 
of anguish. The rabbi knew that 
he (Cohen) was shortstop for the 
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” Our Havre Office , one ofeight 
Guaranty Offices i in Europe 


ONE of our customers recently had proved to 

him the value of a banking connection that 
affords resourceful service in the unusual situations 
that are inevitable from time to time. 

A firm in Europe had accepted only part of a 
cotton consignment shipped by our client, who 
was then faced with the serious problem of 
disposing of the remainder. 

Through one of our European branches we 
negotiated a sale to another firm on terms satis- 
factory to our customer, and attended to the 
collection of proceeds for him. 

That incident is typical of our personal interest 


and effort which, combined with exceptional 
facilities, make Guaranty service of genuine value 


to our customers. 


We invite established concerns to allow us to 
prove this to their satisfaction. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS 
HAVRE 


BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 


NEW YORK 
LIVERPOOL 
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SaveYourEyes “ 


Dr. C. W. Trail says: — “When I 
am not using the Farrington, my wife 
és using it; when my wife is not using 
ét, our 8-year old daughter is using it. 
Every home should have at least one." 


Atlast—a Long Felt Human Want is Filled by this 
great necessity—Dr. Farrington’s portable 


Reading Table “t.;° 


Conserves the Life of Your Eyes 


Here 1s the helper you have always needed. It saves 
your eyes—conserves your energy— insures correct 
posture—prevents eyestrain—permits concentration 
with real relaxation and absolute comfort. The 
FARRINGTON supports books, magazines, read- 
ing matter, typewriter, writing materials, etc., at 
just the right angle to insure correct vision, 
regardless of position. It will help everyone who 
reads, writes, draws, etc. 


IDEAL FOR CHILDREN 
Don’t let your child hump! It’s dangerous! 
Eyestrain, distorted organs, curved spine and 
retardation of normal development results. 
The Farrington compels correct posture. 


Students Delight In Its Use 
Prof.E.L. Eaton, Universi- 
ty of Wis., says: “It is a 
joy to read a book of any & 
size, resting easily in a 
rocking chair. Thousands 
will now have a new joy 
readiny while resting.”’ 
With the Farrington every 
one can increase their ca- ; 
pacity for mental effort. . 


Sit right—read right—feel right 
Think what this means! Comfort, enjoyment, great- 
er mental and physical energies. Greater facility for 
the mechanics of reading and writing. Genuine re- 
laxation. The Farrington allows you to assume a 
comfortable position when reading, writing, etc. 


Indispensable to Invalids 


%, Used with de- 
at tachable metal 
legs for Reading 
in Bed by sick, 
invalid or crip- 
pled patient in 
home, hospi- 
tal or sanita- 
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+ Usable in so many ways 

Ideal Gift it will give many yours of 

joyful service. Beautifully panto t weight 

less than 48 ozs.) sturdily constructed, portable, 

‘olds to 1 inch. Size 12x18 inches. A handsome 

piece of furniture — nm toany position. 
Styles and Prepaid Prices 


1. Natural Finish________ 50 
2. Walnut Finish________ 7.50 
3. Mahogany Finish ____-_ 7.50 


aaqtod 


5. Genuine Walnut ______ 9.50 
6. Genuine Mahogany __. 9.50 
Special detachable legs for read- 
ote: ing, writing or eating in bed as 
shown above $1.00 extra. 
2 T,: .1 Just tell us the styl 
Order Now on 5 Days’ Trial jes Your ‘Fare 
ri on’ Wh v P| 
In O-8,A. Use tt for 6 dago. I? puu’he rot deliahted. we 


will refund your money. Just enclose your check or in- 
struct us to ship C.O.D. STATE STYLE DESIRED. 


The Farrington Company 
21 W. Elm St. 
Dept. T.5 
Chicago 
AN Tilinois 
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Buffalo baseball nine, champions of 
the International League. The 
rabbi knew that the Buffalos were 
playing that day with the Ameri- 
can Association’s champion Toledo 
team for the minor league cham- 
pionship of the world; that Toledo 
had four wins to Buffalo’s one; 


© Internationa! 
ANDREW COHEN 
The Rabbi sent him forth. 


that Andrew Cohen’s mates would 
suffer mentally and possibly finan- 
cially if he could not play. Was 
there no dispensation in Judaism? 
Rabbi Kornfeld, President Hard- 
ing’s friend and onetime (1921) 
Minister to Persia, proved himself 
a sympathetic latitudinarian on 
Yom Kippur, most solemn of Jew- 
ish days. Continuing his own fast, 
he fixed Shortstop Cohen a nourish- 
ing snack and sent him forth to 
play shortstop for Buffalo. 
Shortstop Cohen played well. He 
came to bat four times; he made 
two “safe hits”; he “put out” three 
opponents; and six times he helped 
his mates in plays. He made no 
errors. But Buffalo scored no 
runs. Toledo made four, and won 
the game & the series. Andrew 
Cohen’s share of the series’ re- 
ceipts was $750. Toledo players, 
victorious, received $1,000 each. 
( Past Brooklyn synagogs on 
Yom Kippur Day screeched fire 
trucks; from Brooklyn synagogs 
ran children and fasting members 
of congregations. The owner of 
the Boston Laundry had neglected 
to turn off his gas iron the eve 
of Yom Kippur, and, pious, would 
not approach his place of liveli- 
hood on the holy Day of Atone- 
ment when Jews may do no labor. 


« In Brooklyn, also, Yom Kip- 
pur Eve, 14 scoundrels, instead of 
attending synagog services, diced 
for money. Indignant neighbors 
informed police, who arrested the 
dicers. In court Yom Kippur, the 
judge sentenced all 14 to attend 
schul (synagog). 

@ Rabbis attempted to make no 
“significant” statements this Yom 
Kippur. Ceremonies were more 
important than sermons. Jews had 
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no great communal calamity to 
lament. Each turned inward in 
penitence, for a 24-hour examina- 
tion of his conscience 


Altar Boy , 


For a long time James Walsh 
knew what he wanted to do most. 
He wanted to be an altar boy, and 
wear a. long cassock, and move 
about near the altar of St. Mi- 
chael’s Church, in‘ Newark, N. J., 
quietly so that the people at mass 
would say to each other: “That’s 
Jimmy Walsh. He’s a swell altar 
boy.” It would be nice also to 
touch the bright golden cross and 
to feel the close presence of the 
chalice. 

He went to ask the priest who 
had charge of the altar boys, who 
said that Jimmy was too young. 
“In a few years we’ll see,” said 
Father Hannan. In a few days 
Jimmy came back to the Church. 
Father Hannan was away, and 
Father Orsini said that since it was 
too rainy for any of the regular 
altar boys to come Jimmy could 
put on a cassock this once. So at 
evening benediction James Walsh 
stood up solemnly near the altar 
for a while. He enjoyed it greatly, 
but perhaps, he thought, God would 
punish him for his vanity. 

The next night at supper, he 
said: “I guess I have to be at 
church every evening now.” Then, 
thinking of how much he would en- 
joy moving about the holy place 
again he started out. 

On his way to the church, a car 
ran into Jimmy Walsh and killed him. 

After he was dead, they put him 
near the altar wrapped in an altar 
boy’s ecassock and surplice. 











Opera House Rumors 


At the present Metropolitan 
Opera House, Manhattan, approx- 
imately one-third of the audience 
can. see the stage none too well. 
Last week in Musical America an 
article by Editor Deems Taylor 
describing Joseph Urban’s design 
for the new Metropolitan Opera 
House to be situated on West 57th 
St., Manhattan, promised that each 
and every operagoer could see the 
stage. 

Unlike the old House, modeled 
on the European style where first 
consideration was good seats for 
the King and his retinue, the new 
structure plans to cut down the 
number of boxes from 54 to 385, 
to increase total seating capacity 
from 3,600 to 5,372. In old-fash- 
ioned opera houses seeing the 
stage was of minor importance. 
Since Richard Wagner introduced 
epic and dramatic beauties, the 
importance of the stage has in- 
creased. Mr. Urban’s plans _ not 
only provide superior sight lines 
for the audience; they also in- 
clude a stage mechanism of ele- 
vators, steel screens, side ros- 
trums, of such modern ingenuity 
that Max Reinhardt, most inven 
tive of stage directors, exclaimed 
he could present any of his rev- 
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olutionary dramatic spectacles on 
it. 

The proposed opera house need 
not be supported by royalty, nor 
by directors. Part of the build- 
ing is a 26-story apartment house. 
The rent will help to defray main- 
tenance. 

These plans, however, are not 





Ossip GABRILOWITSCH 
“I request that my name be elim- 


inated.” 
final. Mr. Urban has been va- 
riously designated “architect,” 


“associate architect,” “assistant ar- 
chitect.” His name and work are 
coupled with Architect Benjamin 
Wistar Morris. Mr. Morris’ plans 
are likely to differ from Mr. Ur- 
ban’s, since they were drawn up 
separately, are based on a dif- 
ferent school of architecture, are 
said to preserve the old traditions 
of opera houses, including the 
- number of boxes in the horse- 
shoe. 


Gabrilowitsch Protests 


To help celebrate the centenary 
of Franz Schubert’s death, the Co- 
lumbia Phonograph Co. has offered 
prizes* to the composers who sub- 
mit the best fragments completing 
Schubert’s famed “Unfinished Sym- 
phony”. Of such efforts Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, disap- 
proves. Last week he wrote to the 
Committee in charge: “Several 
weeks ago the. ..Committee in- 
vited me to become a member of 
the Artists’ Advisory Board. Be- 
lieving the purpose was a dignified 
tribute to the memory of the great 
composer, I gladly accepted. ... I 
am now informed of...the com- 
petition for completing Schubert’s 
masterpiece. ... This seems, to 
me, like adding a pair of arms to 
the Venus of Milo. ... I request 
that my name be eliminated.” 


*The prizes: to the International winner, 
$10,000; to each of ten zone winners, $750; 
to each of ten zone second prize winners, 
$250. For further information address 
New York University, Department of Music, 
Washington Square East, New York City. 











It’s a GOOD FRIEND 
who sees a man through @ Ser ape. oe 


NGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM is 

such a friend to nearly a million 
men. It gets you out of a close 
shave with a whole skin. 

No lotions needed...INGRAM’S 
is lather and lotion in one. 

For most men, shaving is an 
ordeal. For many 
faces . . . it’s a raw 
deal. With INGRAM’S 
it’s ideal. 

INGRAM’S SHAV- 
ING CREAM cools 
and soothes the tiny 
razor scratches you 
don’t see but do feel. 

Nearly a million 
men had cool 
INGRAM shaves in 
1926. You, too, de- 
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serve cool shaves. Sohere’s our offer: 

Write us for your 7 FREE cool 
shaves. Lather one side of your 
face with your wsva/ shaving prep- 
aration; the other side with the 
unusual... INGRAM’S. Instantly 
.. . before the razor touches your 
skin, you fee/ the 
difference. 

Write us today for 
your 7 FREE cool 
shaves. Y our skin will 
thank you. 

Or to save yourself 
time — ask your near- 


Df > 
GK est druggist for 120 of 
rie these cool INGRAM 
fe @€= Shaves. 
The jar only costs 
fifty cents. 
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Ingram’s Shaving Cream 
COOLS and SOOTHES as you shave 


Frederick F. Ingram Co.—Established 1885—237 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich.—Windsor, Ont., Canada 
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AERONAUTICS 








Levine in Italy 


In Italy, Charles A. Levine, 
transatlantic air passenger, sought 
interviews with the Pope and Ben- 
ito Mussolini. 

In the throne room of the 
Vatican, Mr. Levine, well  re- 
hearsed, kissed the Pope’s ring. He 
listened mutely while His Holiness 
carried on a polite monolog, later 
confided: “I was so flabbergasted, 
I couldn’t say a thing.” It was the 
first time a U. S. citizen had ever 
been received in the throne room. 
At the close of the interview, the 
Pope blessed Mr. Levine, his fam- 
ily, his future flights. 

From the Vatican, Mr. Levine 
betook himself the next day to a 
15-minute audience with Benito 





Mussolini. Said the visitor: “We 
talked chiefly about aviation in 
which Mussolini demonstrated a 
really superior intelligence. His 
courtesy was gracious beyond 
words.” 


The interview conclued, Mr. Le- 
vine with the Papal blessing of the 
day before still fresh on his head, 
exclaimed: “This is the most beau- 
tiful day of my life!” Forthwith 
he stepped into his monoplane, the 
Columbia, in which sat Captain 
W. R. Hinchcliffe, pilot, ready to 
guide the plane on its flight to 
Venice. A passenger, the Duke of 
Orleans, rode with them. 


Soon the Columbia developed en- 
gine trouble, was forced to glide 
down into a field gashed by a deep 
ditch. The ditch fouled the land- 
ing gear, tripped the plane which 
then buried its nose in the ground, 
its engine wrecked, its wings 
twisted. Miraculously, no one was 
injured. 
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For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 


EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 
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Schlee in Detroit 


To Detroit, William S. Brock 
and Edward F. Schlee, around-the- 
world flyers, winged their way. As 
they landed, crowds surged in upon 
them. Into Mr. Schlee’s arms 
rushed his wife. As he was pushed 
through the crowds on his way to 
City Hall, congratulatory hands 
clapped him on the back, hundreds 
of people shouted at him from all 
directions, automobile sirens 
shrieked in his ears. Mayor J. S. 
Smith congratulated him. Then for 
dinner, he was rushed to a banquet 
given in honor of the two flyers. 
Called upon for a speech, Mr. Schlee 
rose, said: “There seems to be a 
general misconception . . .” and col- 
lapsed. Friends attributed the 
breakdown to nervous strain. Said 
full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments:* “Detroit is proud of the 
Pride of Detroit and its Intrepid 
Pilots—Ed Schlee and Billy Brock.” 


MILESTONES 


Married. Richard Wells, son of 
famed Author Herbert George 
Wells; to Miss Peggy Gibbons; at 
Dunmow, England, (See below.) 











Married. Theodore De Long Buhl, 
heir to $24,000,000 nephew of 
Florenz Ziegfeld and son of Mrs. 
Willis Buhl of Detroit; to Anastasia 
Reilly, onetime (1926) Ziegfeld 
Follies girl; in Manhattan. Present 
were Mr. & Mrs. Florenz Ziegfeld 
(Billie Burke) & others. 


Married. Martha Pintard Bay- 
ard, fourth ranking woman ten- 
nis player in the U. S.; to one 
Henry Rice Guild of Boston; at 
Short Hills, N. J. 


Marriage Annulled. Helen Wain- 
wright Holland, famed swimmer, 
married with a 10c wedding ring in 
April (because her theatre man- 
ager desired publicitv), from one 
George Leonard Holland, trap drum- 
mer. She charged fraud. “My 
marriage was only a joke.” 


Died. Sam L. Warner, 40, son 
of a Russian immigrant shoemaker, 
vice president of Warner Brothers 
Pictures, Inc. (cinema producers), 
in Los Angeles; of pneumonia, fol- 
lowing a sinus infection. At 16, he 
and brother Albert Warner, dis- 
played “The Great Train Robbery”, 


famed one-reeler, in lofts and 
stores of Pennsylvania and Ohio 
towns. Later they rented a store 


installed 99 
par- 


in Newcastle, Pa., 
chairs, from an _ undertaker’s 
lor, conducted one of the first 
cinema theatres. , If there was a 
funeral, the cinema patrons stood. 
Last May the Vitaphone Corpora- 
tion became a subsidiary to War- 
ner Brothers and Sam was made 
vice president. 


Died. Amy Catherine Robbins 
Wells, wife of Herbert George 


*By Wayco Oil Corp., Detroit. 
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Dunmow, England; of cancer. Dy- 
ing a few hours before the mar- 
riage of her younger son Richard, 
she requested that the ceremony 
be performed and that no one wear 
mourning at her funeral. 


Died. Octavus Cohen, 68, famed 
editor, lawyer, father of Author 
Octavus Roy Cohen; in Charleston, 
S: C. 


Died. Francis Lyman Hine, 76, 
capitalist, banker ($50,000,000), 
onetime (1909-22) president of the 
First National Bank of New York, 
since then chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; at Glen Cove, 
L. I.; of heart disease and pneu- 
monia. 

Died. Edward Cecil Guinness, 
first Earl of Iveach, 80, owner of 
the Guiness’ brewery, “second 
wealthiest in Great Britain,” 
($100,000 ns in London. 


Died. sia! Dalzell, 82, for 26 
years (1887-1913) Republican mem- 
ber of Congress from Pittsburgh; 
at Altadena, Calif. Known as 
“Father of the House”, he with 
Payne, Dingley and Cannon, were 
the “big four” who shaped legis- 
lation. 


CINEMA 


New Picture 








The Jazz Singer. Two seasons 
ago Manhattan and other cities 
witnessed approvingly the theatrical 


.tale of a Jewish boy who wanted 


to go on the stage instead of into 
his church. His orthodox old 
father fumed gently, having trained 
him for a cantor. But circumstance 
and the boy’s yearning for the 
footlights made him in the end a 
singer of jazz for the world that 
lives at night. George Jessel, a 
jazz singer from revue and vaude- 
ville, played the part and made 
his name as a straight actor. But 
in making the picture Mr. Jessel 
was passed over in favor of the 
man whom so many worship as 
their greatest entertainer, Al Jol- 
son. It is Mr. Jolson’s first pic- 
ture and as such of great import 
to the history of the current thea- 
tre. In no other way but pictures 
can his genius be preserved; and 
in this he is favored with the 
double preservative of picture and 
mechanical voice reproduction. The 
Vitaphone permits him to talk and 
sing his way through the senti- 
mental mazes of the movie adapta- 
tion. He is a good actor; but he 
is a very great singer of popular 
songs. In cities where the Vita- 
phone can be installed and repro- 
duce his voice this picture will 
eminently repay attendance. It is 
doubtful if the straight picture 
version in smaller theatres will 
carry much interest down the by- 
ways where they crave’ Bebe 
Daniels but never heard the name 
of Jolson, 
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Wells, famed British novelist; at 





Why 4 out of 5 are penalized 


Look around you. The faces of men and women you pass 
on the street reveal the appalling truth. Neglect is taking 
its toll in health. And 4 out of 5 after forty, and thousands 
younger, are innocent victims of that grim foe—Pyorrhea. 


At These Uneven Odds . 


What an insidious enemy it is! Its poison that forms at the 
base of teeth creeps through the body. Health is destroyed. 
Such troubles as rheumatism, 
and facial disfigurement often follow. 

But two simple preventive measures will protect health. 
Let your dentist examine teeth and gums at least twice each 
year. And start using Forhan’s for the Gums, regularly, 


morning and night. 


This dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., for 
many years a Pyorrhea specialist, prevents Pyorrhea or 
checks its vicious course—if used regularly and in time. It 
firms gums; also it keeps teeth white and protects them 
against acids which cause decay! 


You Can Be 
Sure Of This 


Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 
ant does justwhatwe promise 
for it. It safeguards mouth, 
nose and throat against oral 
infection and relieves un- 
pleasant breath instead of 
concealingthisem- 
barrassing trouble 
behind a tell-tale 
odor. Thousands 
are now keeping 
breath sweet and 
fresh this sensible 
way. Try it. Atall 
quasien, 35c and 


MORE THAN ‘A TOOTH PASTE ...IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 











He Can Prevent 
This Hidden Danger 


Many childhood ills as well as trou- 
bles that ravage health in the years 
of maturity can be traced to infection 
of first teeth. So, to protect health, 
to insure sound second teeth, begin 
taking your children to the dentist 
at an early age. This precautionary 
measure pays rich divide nds. 





. Don’t Gamble 


stomach disorders, anemia 


So, to be on the safe side, 
start using Forhan’s for the 
Gums, now. Teach your 
children this good habit. 

Unlike ordinary tooth 
pastes, it contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid used by 
dentists everywhere in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It is 
health insurance. All drug- 
gists, in tubes, 35c and 60c. 


Formulaof R. J. Forhan,D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York, 








MEDICINE 


Cures? 


Cancer. To cure cancer, follow- 
ing the directions of practically 
1,500 “sure-cures” recommended 
this summer to the American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer, it 
is but necessary to use such simples 
as rattlesnake oil, garlic eaten raw, 
sheet lead with holes in it applied 
to the breast, goose grease, pond- 
lily root, pulverized centipede, hu- 
man spittle, slaked lime & tar, hog 
fat turned green with copper, etc. 


These absurdities solicited a 
$100,000 prize money put up by 
William Lawrence Saunders of 
Manhattan for the prevention and 
the cure of cancer, major medical 
problem (TIME, Feb. 14; Aug. 8). 

Very few reputabie research 
workers submitted ideas. Smart, 





they knew that laboratory and 
clinic information on cancer is still 
too meagre to support a course of 
treatment, although great enough 
to suggest ways of preventing early 
death. Patient, certain of final suc- 
cess, the Society continues to hold 
ready the Saunders’ prizes. 


Anemia. The American College 
of Surgeons, meeting in Detroit 
last week, elected Dr. Franklin H. 
Martin, Chicago gynecologist, presi- 
dent; and heard the foregoing re- 
port on cancer cures. They heard 
also of an improvement of the ex- 
cellent liver treatment for perni- 
cious anemia, by Director Cyrus C. 
Sturgis of the Thomas Henry Simp- 
son Memorial for Medical Research 
at Ann Arbor, Mich. Liver con- 
tains a complex substance which 
stimulates the bone marrow to 
manufacture the red blood cor- 
puscles lacking in cases of per- 
nicious anemia (TIME, Dec. 20; 
May 9). Patients heretofore have 
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ERHAPS it’s a happy accident, 
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example of these pacemakers in the sport of enjoying life, this 
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evidence of tobacco quality and blending skill. 
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been obliged to eat a half-pound of 
liver daily, to keep alive. Dr. 
Sturgis’ laboratory has fractioned 
out the vital elements important for 
the disease. “Five tiny vials,” 
said he, “are equivalent to a whole 
pound of liver.” 


Asthma. Occidental pharmacolo- 
gists only recently have applied 
a treatment for asthma, which the 
Chinese have used for centuries. 
This is the Chinese plant Ma 
Huang, used crudely in China, re- 
fined to its alkaloid ephedrin in the 
West. The spasms and wheezes of 
asthma are due to the contraction 
of the tiny muscles of the bronchi. 
Ephedrin causes them to relax. 
Breathing becomes comfortable. 
Pure natural ephedrin is difficult 
to isolate. A synthetic ephedrin 
would be preferable, and success 
in perfecting the synthetic drug 
called ephetonin is what made sig- 
nificant a medical exhibition in Lon- 
don last week. 





SCIENCE 





Thurston v. Mediums 


To the First Spiritual Church of 
New York went Magician Howard 
Thurston. Magician Thurston had 
been quoted as saying that he could 
do anything with a watch-size in- 
strument that mediums say they 
have done with supernatural pow- 
er. One Arthur A. Ford was to 
contest the point in debate. Police 
had been called to prevent violent 
outbreaks. 

They need not have come. Prof. 
Thurston, pleasant-spoken gentle- 
man soon won over his audience, 
told how many a so-called medium 
had asked him for tricks to fool 
gullibles. “But,” admitted Magician 
Thurston, “I was quoted incorrectly. 
All spiritualistic phenomena cannot 
be reproduced with a small watch. 
There is an_ intelligent psychic 
force which can manifest itself 
but everything done at a_ stated 
time and for money is likely to be 
trickery.” Thus mollified, the spir- 
itualists beamed kindly up at Mr. 
Thurston in the pulpit. A collection 
was about to be taken when a mem- 
ber of the magician’s faction 
jumped to his feet, cried: “You in- 
vite us here and then take up a 
collection!” He was quelled. 


Livelier Rubber 


It is not merely hard usage that 
deadens rubber billiard cushions, 
windshield strips, matting, packing, 
belting, hose, tires. The soft air 
sucks life just as surely, though 
more insidiously. At the chemical 
laboratories of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., a new product has 
been invented—neozone. Rubber 
treated with neozone resists the 
subtle deterioration caused by oxy- 
gen in the air, thus retains life 
longer. 
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New Paragrapher 


Irvin Shrewsbury Cobb, famed 
short story writer, has set himself 
up in the paragraphing business. 
Mornings now readers of the New 
York Herald Tribune and other 





® Keysione 
IRVIN SHREWSBURY COBB 
Where there’s a Will 
weigh. 


there’s a 


journals scattered throughout the 
land read brief syndicated com- 
ments by Mr. Cobb. 

Some readers were puzzled, re- 
membering an old series by this 


. same Mr. Cobb which was _ syndi- 


cated in newspapers in 1921 un- 
der the title “My Favorite Stories.” 
This series was too easy; and not 
funny enough. Readers who hear 
funny stories, read funny papers, 
go to vaudeville shows, had heard 
most of the stories. Some few 
readers were particularly dismayed. 
“Are we,”. they asked, “to have 
more of the odd taste displayed 
by Mr. Cobb at a dinner to Cal- 
vin Coolidge last spring in Man- 
hattan given by the United Press 
Association? With the President 
and Mrs. Coolidge present, Mr. 
Cobb concluded festivities with a 
story of a child afflicted with in- 
ternal rising and active nausea! 


The New Yorker, humorous Man- 
hattan weekly, suggests a contest 
between Mr. Cobb and Will Rogers 
who does a daily paragraph for the 
New York Times and other news- 
papers. With a properly accredited 
referee, a point score should be 
kept. Others deemed this unneces- 
sary; Mr. Rogers was “too good,” 
said they. They pointed out ex- 
amples of the recent Cobb humor: 

“If World’s Series should turn 
out to be as smelly as one or two 
of its predecessors, even Judge 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis may be- 
gin to doubt whether, after all, 
the game is worth the scandal.” 




































The Straight Line 
to Business Success 


A business must grow or go. As sure as death 
and taxes! 

There is almost unlimited opportunity in these 
United States today for the business that is 
soundly founded and intelligently managed. Yet 
the roster of truly great concerns and outstanding 
successes in American business is continually 
changing. 

Room must be made for the new ones that 
push into prominence, and now and again an old 
name that has stood high fades out. 

These essential elements—vision and crea- 
tive imagination, the productive use of time, 
sound selection and management of men, 
ample financing, intelligent control through 
records, and proper handling of materials— 
will be found in every successful business. They 
form the foundation upon which any permanent 
or outstanding achievement is based. 

If you feel the need for clearer vision, sounder 
management and more intelligent control in your 
business—send for the Remington Rand Man. 
He has an interesting story to tell you—one that 
may show you “The Straight Line to Business 
Success’’! 


REMINGTON Ranp Business SERVICE 
TonawanbaA, N. Y. 


Remington Rand 
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Cobb followers jeered, crying out 
that Mr. Rogers had 
lately, selected an example of 
“Rogers at his worst”: “Jim Reed 
says prohibition will not be the 
issue with the Democrats, and, as | 
usual, Jim is right. 

“How are you going to make an 
issue of it? The Drys want it in 
the Constitution and it’s in there. 


“The wets want a drink and they 
got it.” 

Critics retaliated, picking Cobb’s 
worst, such as: “I’ve just learned 
that that distinguished bookworm, 








Mr. Gene Tunney, reads my stuff, so 
been dull now I am moved more strongly 
than ever to predict that, in the 
event of a third meeting between 
him and Mr. Dempsey, the result 
will be another triumph for clean 
literature.” 

| Said they, 
; member Ring Lardner’s character- 
| ization of Mr. Cobb? ‘He loves 
to spend a quiet evening at home 
with his books—of which he has 
a complete set.’ ” 


reminiscing: “Re- 





At the beginning of the week, 
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Will Rogers attracted attention by 
offering in his daily squib to bet 
his fellow paragrapher, Arthur 
Brisbane, $5,000 unconditionally, 
that Calvin Coolidge would run for 
President next year, not because 
Mr. Coolidge wants to but “because 
he has to.” For this some called 
Will Rogers courageous in his con- 
victions. Others cried: “Publicity 
hunter! Headline hound! Rooster- 
booster!” 


Fame 


In the Chicago Tribune appeared 
a minor item. Nathan F. Leopold 
Sr., Chicago, was married to Mrs. 
Daisy K. Hahn, Los Angeles. 


One Chicagoan, ignorant, hurried 
up to another, brandishing his 
paper. He pointed at the item 
with an angry finger. 

“Cheated!” he snarled. 

“How,” asked the other. 

“Dirty cheats, editors. ME, con- 
stant reader. ME, the public. I 
want to be thrilled, tickled with 
tragedy. They rob me; steal the 
stuff my emotions eat for breakfast. 
Do you know who that is—Nathan 
S. Leopold Sr.?” 

“Father of Boy Fiend, Nathan 
S. Leopold Jr.” 


“Sure. Great. Where is he? 
In jail. Great. Why? Because 
he murdered. Swell. His father 


gets married. Do they drag the 
story out again for me—FIEND’S 
FATHER FINDS MATE? No.” 
“Why should they?” 
“Public interest, that’s why. We 
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have a right to know. What did 
little Nathan say in jail when papa 
broke the news? What does the 
new mama think of her famed 
step-child? How would you like to 
bring up a murderer? Will she 
see him? Will she kiss him? Will 
she forgive? LOVES LEOPOLD 
IN SPITE OF FAMILY FAME. 
That’s what I want. Sex. Sin. 
Brave little woman.” 

“The editors wanted to spare in- 
nocent parent shame.” 

“They set one parent’s shame 
against the thrill of a _ million 
people. It isn’t fair!” 

“It wasn’t father Nathan’s 
fault. The editors are sensitive 
men, and know that sins of the 
children should not be visited upon 
the heads of the fathers.” 


“They DO huh? Look. Nathan 
F. Leopold Senior. Why do they 
put the Senior in? That’s the tip- 
off. Everybody knows now who 
he is. Why tell everybody, tease 
‘em; and supress the dirt?” 


“Accuracy. Newspapers’ are 
based upon accuracy. If they had 
left out the Senior they would be 
violating a public trust. That is 
the fact. They print facts.” 

“Public trust? Public trust? Is 
there any greater public trust for 
the newspapers than to keep the 
public dizzy with dirt. The public 
wants it; the public has come to 
need it. ‘The newspapers have cre- 
ated a habit. It must be satisfied.” 

“The Leopold story is old. It has 
been told. It isn’t news any more. 
Don’t worry. There’ll be a new 
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murder next week. SHIEK SLAYS 
SLAVE TOT. Throw a jolt into 
PONS Ts 6 a 


“Epidemic” Averted 


@ In Chicago last week, Casper 
Rusnak, 35, Mrs. Winska Rusnak, 
30, were arrested and charged with 
the murder of their daughter Helen, 
two years old. Casper Rusnak 
was drunk. Winska Rusnak, once 
insane, admitted that she had 
shot her daughter, but could not 
say why. 


CG In_ Brooklyn, Mrs. Helen 
Iwinski, mother of three, called 
Joseph Iwinski, 16, her feeble- 


minded eldest son, into the kitchen. 
Tired of his being mocked and 
scorned, with fierce love for her 
weakest child, she poured out two 
cups of poison. One she gave to 
Joseph, one she drank herself. 
Mother and son died. 

@ In Manhattan, Mrs. _ Eliza- 
beth Hendrickson called her two 
sons. Like Spartans preparing 
for death, she dressed her children 
in their best clothes, washed their 
faces, brushed their hair, took them 
into the kitchen, locked the door 
and turned on the gas. Neighbors 
rescued the three before they had 
time to die. ... 

As all newsreaders know, last 
winter was the time when college 
boys, inspired by a dark and 
Faustian hunger, killed themselves 
by dozens. They know it because 
every time any college student com- 
mitted suicide, the fact was bel- 
lowed from the front page of every 
U.S. newsheet. In a period when news 
was scarce, space was filled by the 
details of an imaginary “epidemic.” 
Editors soon came to believe in 
their hoax and wrote articles show- 
ing how too much philosophy was 
being inserted into callow brains. 
Educators were faced with a grave 
dilemma, when it seemed probable 
that the death rate of colleges 
would exceed applications for en- 
trance. Soon came the Hall-Mills 
and Snyder-Gray murder cases, 
and the “youth suicide wave” was 
forgotten. 

Last week it seemed that there 
was to be an epidemic of new 
and more gruesome aspect. The 
World’s Series was unexpectedly 
over, Congress still adjourned, 
transoceanic airplanes were being 
trundled into hangars, bootleggers 
were plying their trade without 
undue interference, the waters of 
the world were a quiet silver and 
the same winds that had pounced 
upon a great city now mewed like 
gentle cats. But three U. S. moth- 
ers had killed or tried to kill their 
children. Three is a crowd, four 
is an epidemic. Grubby, cutthroat 
editors, eager to mountainize and 
multiply such small and terrible 
tragedies, chewed thick pencils, 
chuckled, thumped their desks, 
squealed: “If only we get another 
like that... if only there was one 
MOTO, v so” 
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EDUCATION 





Matriculation 


In almost every instance, colleges 
throughout the U. S. reported rec- 
ord enrollments. Successful en- 
trants wrote home about new build- 
ings, strange traditions, peculiar 
curriculums. 

C Leland Stanford University has 
two new scientific buildings—the 
Guggenheim aerodynamics labora- 
tory, the seismological station. In 
its entering class is Fidel La 
Barba, retired flyweight champion 
of the world. 

@ The University of California 
announced a gift from John 
Rockefeller Jr., of more than 
$1,750,000 for a 500-room dormi- 
tory to be known as the Interna- 
tional House. Half of the rooms 
are for women. 300 residents are 
to be foreign students. 

@ Scripps College for Women, 
which, with Pomona College, has 
allied itself to Claremont Colleges 
federation in California for the 
purpose of integrating the benefits 
of small college education with the 
advantages of large college equip- 
ment, announced the inauguration 
of its first president, Ernest J. 
Jaqua, and the dedication of its 
first building, the Eleanor Joy Toll 
Residence Hall. 

@ At the University of Southern 
California, Freshmen co-eds, were 
set to scrubbing sidewalks, in ac- 
cordance with tradition. 

@ At the University of Wisconsin, 
famed for its journalistic educator 
President Glenn Frank, for its 
great economist Prof. Robert Com- 
mons (who dares chew tobacco in 
the President’s office), Dr. Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn* started his Ex- 
perimental College. At this unit 
of the University, students will 
study exclusively a single civiliza- 
tion, the Ancient Greek. In so 
doing, they are not called upon 
to master the Greek language. 

GC At Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Miss., 40 Freshmen _ voluntarily 
shaved their own heads in a “Free 
Will Hair Offering’, since upper- 
classmen are restrained by law 
from forceful hazing. 

@ Columbia University, in _ its 
174th year}, welcomed 64 foreign 
students from 31 foreign countries. 
After a year’s study, many of them 
will return to their native lands to 
apply U. S. educational methods. 
( At the Ballard School of the 
Y.W.C.A., Manhattan, girls are of- 
fered a Personality Course. Said 
Miss Jeanette Hammill, director: 
“T suppose most women look for- 
ward to being married and wish to 
know the secrets of personality 
that they may make _ themselves 
as pleasant as possible to hus- 
bands as well as to people gen- 
erally.” 

q@ At Union Theological Seminary, 
Manhattan, a new teacher was in- 
troduced to the student body, Pro- 
fessor James Moffat. He has trans- 
lated the Bible into colloquial Eng- 


*Onetime president of Amherst. 

Other “old” colleges in the U. S.: Har- 
vard (1636), William & Mary (1693), Yale 
(1701), University of Pennsylvania (1741), 
Moravian Seminary (1742). 
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mountains of 


industry 


HE wise business man surveys the future, 
heron the trends which affect his out- 
put and making ready for varying demands. 

Western Electric now is actually planning 
its plant and personnel to produce the mate- 
rials the Bell System will need during the 
next five years and beyond. 

One instance of planned manufacture is 
the expansion of cable-making facilities. At 
Chicago, Western Electric operates the world’s 
largest lead-covered cable shop. But back in 
1922 the future need of an additional plant 
elsewhere was recognized. The works at 
Kearny, New Jersey, now swinging into 
increased cable production, was the answer. 

Thus as the demand for telephone facili- 
ties increases, Western Electric will plan in 
advance its buying for the nation’s telephone 
needs, its manufacture of equipment and 
its distribution of the tens of thousands of 
different articles used. 


No. 6 of a series 
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lish, changing “Garden of Eden” 
to “park, ” “a mess of pottage” to 
“a red omelet,” “Wise men of the 
East” to “magicians,” the Virgin 
Mary’s reply to the angel, “I know 
not a man,” to “But I have no 
husband.” 

G At Yale, the 227th Freshman 
Class heard from the lips of Pres- 
ident James Rowland Angell that 
physica! health is the first require- 
ment for success. Blond, curly- 
headed Warren Pershing, son of 
General John J. Pershing, was 
one of those thus instructed. 

“@ At Smith College, the Fresh- 
man class numbered 15 grand- 
daughters of Smith alumnae. 


In Canada 


French in Ontario. The Premier 
of Ontario last week announced 
that the French language might 
henceforth be used legally for in- 
struction and communication in 
the public schools. For genera- 
tions French has been spoken in 
the schools, though extra-legally. 
Hence the Premier’s declaration 
is not revolutionary. But it is sig- 
nificant as a formal recognition of 
French influence in Canada. 

In 1775 some American colonists 
stood so loyal to King George III 
that they protested against rebel- 
lion by trekking off into the Can- 
adian woods to found a new colo- 
ny. It was no small sacrifice for 
these Englishmen to fight the bat- 
tle against the wilderness all over 
again. Their loyalty to England 


cost them dear. Like all things 
that come dear, it has been cher- 
ished. Even today Toronto con- 
siders itself the most loyal city 
in the British Empire. 

Toward Upper Canada crept an- 
other people, settlers from the 
older, lower provinces of Canada 
neither English-speaking nor Eng- 
lish-thinking. Opposite the Detroit 
River, one of them (the Count 
de Cadillac) founded a trading 
station. French countrymen fol- 
lowed, settling small farms, la- 
boring in lumber camps, infiltrating 
the zealously English Province of 
Ontario with French blood & cus- 
toms. 

Since these French Canadians 
were Roman Catholic, they natur- 
ally attend schools other than 
those of the Protestant English 
children. As the years passed, the 
population increased. Schoolhouses 
mushroomed over the Province. It 


was assumed that these _ schools 
were both adequate & English, 
until 20 years ago. Then it was 


exposed that they were neither. 
In most cases the teachers were 
ignorant of English as well as 
most other things. Forthwith, 
loyal Britishers passed “Regula- 
tion 17,” requiring that “the 
language of instruction and com- 
munication in all schools be Eng- 
lish.” 

At first the French Canadians 
protested bitterly. Then they took 
to laughing up their sleeves. When 
lately an investigating committee 
reported to the Premier that in 
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some counties 90% of the pupils 
spoke no English, Ontario finally 
recalled “Regulation 17.” 


Last week the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, province of 
Ontario, celebrated its centenary. 
Twenty-seven persons received hon- 
orary degrees, among _ them: 
Charles Vincent Massey, Canadian 
Minister to the U. S.; George How- 
ard Ferguson, Premier of Ontario; 
Stephen Leacock, economist & hu- 
morist; Frederick Paul | Keppel, 
President of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion; John Huston Finley, editor of 
of New York Times; Dr. Living- 
ston Farrand, President of Cor- 
nell University; Ellen Fitz Pendle- 
ton, President of Wellesley Col- 
lege; Henry M. Tory, President of 
the University of Alberta; Richard 
W. Livingston, President & Vice 
Chancellor of Queens University, 
Belfast. 


At Toronto. 


Chicago Vodvil 


On trial for “insolence, insubor- 
dination, and the possession of a 
domineering attitude,” School Su- 


perintendent of Chicago William 
McAndrew _ said: “They [the 
School Board] will fire me all 
right, but they’ll have to stage 


a burlesque show to do it” (TIME, 
Oct. 10). After a week’s adjourn- 
ment of his trial, the second act 
was presented. 


Superintendent McAndrew sat 
before his judges under a banner 
inscribed “America First” (Mayor 
William Hale Thompson’s personal 
campaign slogan). Little gusts of 
air brushed the tips of the ban- 
ner against Mr. McAndrew’s neck. 
When the superintendent pushed 
the banner away because it tickled, 
the members of the trial board 
scowled blackly at this further evi- 
dence of unpatriotism.* 


Attorney for the Board Frank 
R. Righeimer cross-examined Mr. 
McAndrew regarding the where- 
abouts of certain textbook files. 
In .these is written evidence that 
the superintendent had “planted” 
British textbooks in the _ schools. 
Mr. McAndrew refused to answer 
“on advice of counsel.” Resource- 
ful, Attorney Righeimer re-phrased 
his question, strove to tantalize 
the “whiskered stool pigeon of King 
George” into betraying himself. It 
was a dramatic passage. But it 
failed. The witness would not an- 
swer. A moment later, he tipped 
back in his swivel chair, whispered 
audibly, between chuckles, to his 
attorney, Angus Roy Shannon: 
“T haven’t got them!” 

Up rose President J. Lewis 
Coath of the trial ‘board, hearty 
henchman of William Hale Thomp- 
son. “Hey,” he shouted, “what do 
you think’ this is, a vaudeville 
show? ll have you know this 
is a serious matter!” 

*A principal charge against Super- 
intendent McAndrew is that he poisoned 
the minds of schoolchildren with British 


propaganda relative to the War of In- 
dependence. 
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Third Woman 


The feet of Mercedes Gleitz 
touched chalk rocks on the South 
shore of England. Exclamatory, 
she thanked God she was conscious 
and then fell into stupor for two 
hours. Fifteen hours and 15 min- 
utes earlier her feet had lost touch 
with French rocks at Cape Gris 
Nez. Succeeding on her eighth at- 
tempt, a typist, 26 of London, Miss 
Gleitz is the twelfth person and the 
third woman* to swim the English 
Channel. It has not been swum 
so late in the year by man or 
woman. 


Football Matches 


@ Pennsylvania became the first 
notable destroyer of the sea- 
son. The brothers Scull (Paul & 
Folwell) led a shattering attack 
that mastered Brown for the first 
time since Tuss McLaughry be- 
came coach at Providence in 1926. 
With an untried line, Penn faced 
the famed Brown “Iron Men” 
nervously. Through the first half 
both teams kicked steadily, hop- 
ing for a fumble on the wet field. 
There was no score. Brown took 
a desperate chance in the third 
quarter, throwing a forward pass 
deep in home territory. Folwell 
Seull intercepted, scored. Brown 
recovered a fumbled kick, made a 
touchdown; failed to kick the goal. 
Penn marched 60 yards for an- 
other score; won the game 14 to 6. 


@ Purdue came to Cambridge 
faintly discouraged. Their great 
threat, Cotton Wilcox, was injured 
on the side lines. Into his shoes 
stepped a Texas youth, Ralph 
Welch, who ran, kicked and passed 
his way through a sturdy but be- 
wildered Harvard team to steer 
Purdue to an easy 19-0 victory. 
Purdue played western, open foot- 
ball. Harvard, old _ fashioned, 
scarcely threatened. Purdue scored 
in the first three quarters, was on 
Harvard’s three yard line when 
the game ended. 


@ Hank Kumpf gallumphed 70 
yards through Wesleyan to add the 
most brilliant play to Columbia’s 
easy victory 28-0. 


@ Colgate collapsed under the 
eyes of its own undergraduates to 
lose to unheralded Virginia Poly 
6-0. 


@ Cornell knocked down §an- 
other of the “set-ups” on _ its 
schedule (perhaps the easiest 
schedule of any great university 
eleven). Cornell 53, University 
of Richmond 0. 


@ The great menace of Notre 
Dame developed as expected in De- 





*Gertrude Ederle, 1926; Mrs. Clemington 
Corson (Mille Gade), 1926. 
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“We have 
been most 


happy 


over our choice of Oakland.” 


B veg is how the Detroit Steel Products Company feels since locating 
its western plant in Oakland, California. G. P. Richardson of the 


company writes: 


“Investigations were made in quite a 
number of cities and careful considera- 
tion given to the advantages of locating 
our factory in each one of them, but 
we finally chose Oakland as the logical 
place for our Pacific Coast Plant. 


“Oakland not only has fine shipping 
facilities both by rail and water (and 
the latter was essential to us because of 
our export business), but an adequate 
supply of good labor as well as a climate 
most conducive to energetic work, but far 
and above these considerations, it is geo- 


graphically the logical distribution point 


Get the Facts! 


for a manufacturer who expects to do a 
coastwise business. 


“We have been most happy over our 
choice of Oakland. In 1923 we built the 
original unit of our factory in Oakland; 
in 1924 we added another unit the same 
size as the original and in 1926 had to 
build still another addition which is as 
large as both of the two other units. 


“We are more than ever convinced that 
for a manufacturer who expects to do 
business all up and down the Pacific Coast 
there is but one logical location for him 
—that is at Oakland, ‘The Industrial 
Capital of the West’.” 


“We Selected Oakland,” just off the press. 


Send for 
New Booklet 


Actual experiences of manufacturers, combined 
with an outline of the vital advantages which 
have induced more national industries to locate 
in Alameda County than in any other section 
of the western states. Write today for your copy. 


A technical industrial report will be prepared 
for any interested manufacturer on request. 


Write Industrial Department 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce » Oakland, California 


for any information on the following cities of Alameda County: 
Berkeley Oakland Alameda 


Centerville 


Livermore 
Pleasanton San Leandro 


Emeryville Hayward 
Newark Niles 


Irvington 
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4 The site of Hotel 
Cleveland, on the 
Public Square of 
Cleveland, has been 
used continuously 
for hotels since 1802. 
The original build- 
ing was Mowrey’s 
Tavern—a station on 
the old Post Road. 





N Hotel Cleveland 
—the most modern 
successor to a long 
line of famous hotels 
—you'll find the same 
hearty hospitality, the 
same friendly helpful- 
ness of those old 
coaching days. We like 
to see to it that you 
enjoy your stay here. 


Hotel Cleveland is con- 
venient to all parts of 
the city. Every room has 
private bath in connec- 


tion. Servidor service; 
floor clerks. 


‘Room rates from $3.00. 


HOTEL 
LEVELAND 


PUBLIC SQUARE, CLEVELAND 











troit, defeating the local Univer- 
sity 20-0. 


@ In the South, the once fa- 
mous Centre College lost docilly to 
Vanderbilt, 6 points to 58. 


@ In the Far West, Oregon and 
Idaho played a bitter scoreless tie; 
while Stanford trounced Nevada 
20-2; and Washington massed 40 
points to Puget Sound’s none. 


C Princeton exercised vigorous- 
ly to defeat the usually able Lehigh 
team 42-0. Eddie Whittmer, 
Princeton’s potent half back, kicked 
hard and high; ran hard and 
low, scored four touchdowns. 


ad <A Bulldog grunted and tore 
its way viciously around the Yale 
Bowl to win a smashing, heart- 
breaking game 14-10. The Bulldog 
scored suddenly in the first four 
minutes and again in the second 
period. From then on he was 
savagely on the defensive; turning 
back in the final period three sepa- 
rate desperate lunges on the thresh- 
old of his own goal. In the last 
three minutes the game was ap- 
parently lost when a forward pass 
floated over the Bulldog’s goal into 
enemy arms. But the play was 
not allowed as the enemy was out 
of the end zone. Thus the Bull- 
dog of Georgia beat the Bulldog 
of Yale for the first time in their 
four years’ fighting. 


C@ The highest score in promi- 
nent games was made by the vio- 
let squad of New York University, 
who hammered Alfred into a 65-0 
pulp. 

@ The most unusual feat of the 
Saturday afternoon was Myles 
Lane’s at Dartmouth. As his team 
defeated Allegheny 38-7. he made 
two touchdowns in one minute. 
After smashing through for a 
touchdown in the third period, he 
caught the kick-off and_ sprinted 
90 yards for another score. 


World’s Series 


In the tabulated statistics of a 
baseball game, commonly known 
as the “box score” are from seven 
to fourteen columns of figures (de- 
pending on the detail with which 
the game is reported). The last 
column on the right is headed “E,” 
which stands for “error.” Here 
are recorded the players’ single 
“mechanical mistakes”—the dropped 
fly, the fumbled grounder, the ball 
that should have been fielded and 
was not. The story of a baseball 
game is told largely in terms of 
hits by the attacking side and er- 
rors by the defense. 

It was the “errors by” that made 
the World’s Series of 1927 as one- 
sided as any series that ever has 
been played. Probably the New 
York American League team, the 
Yankees, would have defeated the 
Pittsburgh National League team, 
the Pirates, even with perfect de- 
fensive play by the Pittsburgh 
players. Yet but for Pittsburgh 
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errors the New York club could 
hardly have won four games out 
of four, could hardly have made 
the watching thousands wonder 
audibly, indeed raucously, how the 
Pittsburgh team ever succeeded in 
winning the right to represent the 
National League in the contest for 
the baseball championship of the 
world. Errors made a lost cause 
almost ridiculous. 

q_ It was in the first inning of the 
first game that the Pirates started 
their error accumulation. Louis 
Gehrig, New York first baseman, 
hit a ball into right field. Paul 
Waner, Pittsburgh right fielder, 
rushed in, attempted the physically 
impossible feat of reaching the ball 
before it fell. The ball struck the 
ground in front of him, bounced 
past, rolled toward the fence. Bat- 
ter Gehrig reached third base on 
a hit normally good for only one 
base; fielder Paul Waner had 
started Pittsburgh on the road to 
ruin*. In the third inning Second 
Baseman George Grantham kicked 
a grounder from Batter Koenig; 
Catcher Smith dropped a_ thrown 
ball from Third Baseman Traynor; 
the Yankees earned one run, had 
two more given them and won the 
game by a 4-3 score. But for the 
Grantham-Smith lapses, the result 
might well have been 3-2 in favor 
of Pittsburgh. 

C_ In the second game, the recruit 
George William Pipgrass of New 
York outpitched the veteran Victor 
Aldridge of Pittsburgh by such a 
wide margin that Pittsburgh had 
little chance to win. Even here, 
however, Pittsburgh errors helped 
the Yankees in their two scoring 
innings, Outfielder Lloyd Waner 
duplicating his brother’s first game 
error in the third inning, and 
Pitcher Aldridge making a _ wild 
pitch in the eighth. 

C Errors apparently could have 
played no part in the outcome of 
the third game, which the Yankees 
won 8-1. Pitcher Herbert Pennock 
permitted no Pittsburgh player to 
reach first base until one man had 
been retired in the eighth inning. 
Against such pitching no game can 
be won. Yet Pittsburgh errors 
again helped every New York run. 
In the first inning, when New York 
made two runs, Pitcher Meadows 
deflected a ground ball away from 
Second Baseman Rhyne, who then 
played tag with it while the batter 
reached first safely. Batter Gehrig 
hit a fly to left field which a fast 
left fielder might have reached but 
which Pittsburgh Outfielder Barn- 
hart could not touch. In the eighth 
inning New York made six more 
runs, including a home-run by Bat- 
ter Ruth with two men on base. 
With good fielding, however, Batter 
Ruth never would have come to the 
plate. Pitcher Meadows threw to 
first when he should have thrown 
to second, Second Baseman Rhyne 
threw to first when he should have 
thrown to second, and Rhyne also 
made a throw to the plate which 
failed to put out a runner coming 
in from third base. After these 


*Paul Waner was not officially credited 
with an “error” in the “‘box score’’—because 
he never touched the ball. But surely he 
was guilty of an error of judgment in 
rushing in to “trap” the ball when he 
might have “played it safe.” 
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A PAPER WITH ONE SUBSCRIBER and that one—YOU! 


N Manhattan is a rich man who has a 
newspaper written and printed every 
week for his private consumption. 
The paper is so constructed that it gives 
him in one hour a complete survey of the 
world’s news, 


So fascinating is the speed with which the 
paper covers the ground that he regards it 
not only as a business necessity but as the 
keenest intellectual fun. 

If you were to publish for yourself a paper 
for your personal use and enjoyment, a paper 
to tell you precisely what has happened in 
the world, to answer your questions on every 
current subject, a paper, “‘to give you more 
information on the news of the day in 
quicker time than any other publication or 
combination of publications,’—we believe 
that paper would closely resemble TIME. 


TIME is not written for the masses, does 
TIME 
is written as a very personal document for 
the active person of high intelligence and 
quick apperceptions. 


not deal in millions of circulation. 


TIME is giving you the history of your 
lifetime—a continuous story—it carries on 
this week where it left off last. In no other 
publication can you get the complete record 


A COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENC 


poco coco ore 


1 Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGrR., TIME 
' Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Enter my subscription for TIME for one year $5—two year $8 and send me a bill. 
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‘ of the world’s progress that TIME gives. 


To those buying TIME at the newsstands 
we recommend a regular subscription. 
Ninety-five per cent of TIME’s readers are 
subscribers—they miss no issues, receive 
TIME promptly, and save money—$2.80 
on a $5 yearly subscription, $7.60 on an 


$8 two-year subscription. 
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Becinninc in the October 24 
issue, BARRON’s, Ghe National 


Financial Weekly, will publish the 


winning answers to its 1927 Prize 
Contest question: 


How would you invest 


$100,000 
for a business man? 


These plans representa collection 
of constructive recommendations 
derived from the accumulated 
personal experience of investment 
specialists, leading bankers and 
brokers and successful investors that 
could not be purchased otherwise 
at any price. 


The plans are a veritable mine of 
investment strategy. They accu- 
rately reflect current market con- 
ditions and point out a definite 
line of action for the investor to 
pursue NOW. The gainful proce- 
dure recommended by the eight 
“prize-winning counselors” is 
adaptable to any investment fund 
whether it be $5,000, $10,000, 
$50,000, or $100,000. 


In each of these plans the securi- 
ties recommended for purchase 
are named and the amount to be 
invested in each item prescribed. 


Series begins in October 24 issue 


Special 
Subscription Offer 


(To New Subscribers Only ) 


Eight issues of BARRON’s— containing 
the prize-winning plans of the 1927 
Contest and a copy of the book, “In- 
vesting for a Widow,” containing the 
winning plans of a previous contest. 
All for Two Dollars. 

BARRON’S 
44 Broad Street, New York City 

Send me the above offer, for which I 
enclose $2.00. 
Name 
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various misadventures, the Pitts- 
burgh pitcher weakened and _ the 
New York club, by hard hitting, 
ran up their big score. 

CG The Pirates savedthe most dam- 
aging error for their last hopeless 
stand. With three games already 
lost, they rallied to save them- 
selves from the humiliation of four 
successive defeats and came into the 
ninth inning with the score tied at 
3 to 3. This despite another 
home-run by Hitter Ruth. Batting 
in the ninth, the Yankees put 
three men on base with no one 
out. Then John Miljus, Pitts- 
burgh pitcher, struck out Bat- 
ters Gehrig and Meuse! and had one 
strike on Batter Lazzeri. Even the 
New York crowd almost wished 
that Pitcher Miljus would throw 
two more strikes. But the error 
habit was too well established. 
Pitcher Miljus threw the ball far 
from the plate and Catcher Gooch 
cuffed but could not stop it. It 
rolled to the grandstand while Base 
Runner Combs ran in (he could 
almost have walked in) with the 
generous Pirates’ parting gift. 
Thus, flatly, anti-climactically, end- 
ed the World’s Series of 1927.... 

The better club unquestionably 
won. Good pitching by Pitchers 
Wilcey Moore and George Pipgrass, 
marvelous pitching by Pennock, 
the two Ruthian home-runs and 
the sustained New York attack 
were too much for the National 
League team. But the factor that 
made the series almost a farce 
the factor that enabled the Yan- 
kees to run off four consecutive 
victories (a feat previously per- 
formed’ by only the Boston Na- 
tional League club in 1914) was 
not so much New York pitching, or 
New York hitting. It was “errors 
by—,” errors by Pittsburgh. 

For making errors each Pitts- 
burgh player received $3,728; for 
taking advantage of them each 
Yankee, $5,592. 





Two Hibernians 


Two Hibernian light-heavy- 
weights made all legal efforts, and 
some illegal, to mangle each other 
in a ring at Madison Square Gar- 
den, Manhattan. One was young, 
handsome Thomas Loughran of 
Philadelphia; the other was aged, 
wrinkled Michael McTigue of Man- 
hattan, the titleholder. 

Fifteen more vicious rounds are 
seldom seen in the prize ring. 
Crafty McTigue summoned all his 
shrewd experience to ward off 
Loughran’s punches. Mastered, Mc- 
Tigue muttered to the men in his 
corner: “I want to get goin’, but 
I can’t.” 

McTigue, vexed, tried slugging; 
was often warned for hitting low. 

Both _ slugged. But it was 
Loughran’s adder-like left that told 
the story. He used it, said the 
radio announcer, “like a_ paint 
brush: daubing, tapping, slapping.” 
There were no knockdowns. Lough- 
ran won the title by decision. At 
the finish, McTigue rested head 
and arms on his opponent’s shoul- 
der. Said Loughran, in his ear: 
“Anybody but you, Mike. I’m sorry 
you had to lose.” 


TIME, 
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BUSINESS 


Stock Exchange Doings 


World Stock Market. The New 
York Stock Exchange last week 
made itself a world stock market 
by providing for deals in foreign 
shares—under restrictions. Those 
restrictions provide: 1) The foreign 
corporation wanting its shares list- 
ed in Manhattan must be “well 
known” and must have a reliable 
New York agent or correspondent. 
2) Foreign shares must be de- 
posited and against them issued 
certificates of deposit. 3) Such 
certificates will be the actual docu- 
ments sold on the exchange. 

By a stretching of old exchange 
rules the governing committee has 
for some time permitted dealing 
in foreign deposit certificates of 
Royal Dutch Oil, Rand Mines, De 
Beers Mines and Shell Trading & 
Transport. 

Foreign bonds are an ancient 
incident of the exchange activities. 
On July 1 were listed 255 foreign 
bond issues with market value of 
about $4,650,000,000. 

On the New York Curb Market 
(less finicky than the New York 
Stock Exchange), Dresdener Bank 
of Berlin and Selfridge Provincial 
Shares, Ltd., represented by de- 
posit certificates, have long been 
sold. Twenty other titles are dealt 
in on the Curb, but are unlisted. 








High Seat. One New York 
Stock Exchange seat last week was 
sold for $240,000, a new record, 
and another was sold for $250,000, 
a further record. Reasons: vast 
sales of stocks on the exchange; 
admission of foreign stocks to trad- 
ing, with certainty of vaster sales. 


Honest Wall Street 


Freshmen of the University of 
Virigina fidgeted at the convoca- 
tion, last week, of the institution’s 
104th academic year. Thomas Jef- 
ferson founded the school; Edgar 
Allen Poe roistered there. Roister- 
ing long ago yielded to sly esca- 
pades in Charlottesville and pranks 
along the countryside. Scholarship 
persists, and so lively and alert 
that businessmen like to address 
the students. 

Vice President Charles Cason of 
the Chemical National Bank of 
Manhattan was University of Vir- 
ginia’s businessman speaker last 
week. He waited for the restless 
students to quiet down, then said: 
“The real responsible leaders in 
Wall Street today are big men— 
men of brains, men of vision, men 
of honor. There are scrubs, too, to 
be sure, for they break into every 
place. They create much of the 
public misunderstanding and crit- 
icism of Wall Street. But the 
scrubs do not run Wall Street any 
more than they dominate this 
beautiful university of culture. 

“There is no place in the world 
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where there is a higher code of 
honor and ethics than in Wall 
Street. Every day transactions in- 
volving millions of dollars are car- 
ried on over the telephone without 
the suggestion of a signature or a 
written commitment. Any man or 
any institution showing the slight- 
est disposition not to play fair is 
not allowed to play at all.” 

Next day those freshmen who 
learned at their preparatory 
schools to keep aware of current 
news, read in news journals of ex- 
plicit confirmation to © Banker 
Cason’s statements. It was Hay- 
den, Stone & Co.’s offer to pay all 
losses of people who invested, upon 
investment bankers’ advice, in the 
Shipman Coal Co. 

Hayden, Stone & Co. engineers 
last year studied Shipman Coal 
Co.’s property at Shamokin, Pa., 
and estimated that 10,000,000 tons 
of hard coal could be mined there- 
on. Thus assured, Hayden, Stone 
sold $800,000 of bonds for the 
coal company. Back of the bonds 
was Hayden, Stone’s moral support, 
but not legal liability. 

Those bonds are now practically 
worthless. The engineers had made 
a mistake in their coal soundings 
at Shamokin; receivers administer 
Shipman Coal affairs. 

On Hayden, Stone’s prestige the 
case was a nasty smudge, which a 
letter to Shipman Coal bondholders 
last week cleansed. That letter 
read: “We could not conscientious- 
ly advise you to spend your 
money on this property. If you do 
not, the receivers doubtless will ar- 
range immediately for the sale of 
the company’s assets, which con- 
sist of operating equipment having 
practically a scrap value only. . 

“Under these circumstances, "be- 
cause of those who, relying on us 
and on our investigations, put their 
money into these securities, we 
hereby make the following offer. 
.. . We will defray the actual cost 
of [law suits]; and, in the end, 
will reimburse all depositors for 
the difference between the net 
amounts, if any, that may be final- 
ly received by you through such 
action or proceedings and the par 
value of the debentures deposited 
by them,” 


International Radio 


The undebatable necessity for 
uniform rules of international com- 
munications brought 400 represen- 
tatives of 51 nations to Washing- 
ton last week for an international 
radio telegraph conference. The 
only previous meeting of like pur- 
pose was at London in 1912, when 
only dots and dashes could be tele- 
graphed without wires. Rules de- 
vised at that time still control 
wireless methods that have trans- 
mitted 1,000 words a minute and 
can transmit 2,000 a minute; that 
can be directed over a wave beam 
to specific receivers; that carry 
sounds and sights (wireless tele- 
phone, telephotography and, experi- 
mentally, television). 

Because of these recent develop- 
ments in wireless communication, 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert C. 
Hoover recommended to the confer- 








ence that it name itself Interna- 
tional Radio Conference or Conven- 
tion of International Radio Com- 
munication. Decisions on that point 
and a multitude of others* were 
to occupy the conference until mid- 
November. 


Automotive Notes 


Paris Show. Under the great 
dome of the Grand Palais in Paris 
was held last week the 21st In- 
ternational Automobile Salon, with 
lights, music and more than 1,200 
gorgeous motor’ cars. Models 
shown by U. S. manufacturers in- 
cluded: 


Auburn Lincoln 

Chrysler Marmon 

Dodge Oakland 

Erskine Packard 
(gold-plated) Pierce-Arrow 

Falcon-Knight Reo 

Ford Stearns-Knight 


Studebaker 
(gold-plated) 
Willys-Overland 


Harley-Davidson 
(motorcycle) 
Hupmobile 


Jordan 

Also the G. M. C. septet: 
Buick Oakland 
Cadillac Oldsmobile 
Chevrolet Pontiac 
La Salle 


Notable was the fact that most 
displays were six-cylinder cars. 
Here European models acknowl- 
edged U. S. lead. Significant was 
the fact that, for lack of me- 
chanical improvements, emphasis 
was laid on coach work, lighting 
and upholstery. Several limousines 
were shown upholstered in genuine 


*As, special radio codes, word counting, 
tariffs, wave allotments. 











snake and lizard skins. A Belgian 
model used calfskin for the ton- 
neau. 


New York & Chicago Shows. The 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce last week arranged for 
44 makes of motor cars, 19 trucks 
and one taxicab to appear at the 
great U. S. automobile shows—in 
Manhattan, Jan. 7-14, in Chicago 
Jan. 28-Feb. 4. New to the dis- 
plays are Faleon (a Knight sleeve- 
valve car, cheaper than Willys- 
Knight), La Salle (companion car 
to Cadillac), Wolverine (advertised 
by Reo as a season’s mystery) and 
Cunningham (an old car with body 
always made to order). No longer 
at the shows are Davis, Roamer 
and Rickenbacker. 


G. M. C. prompt with its book- 
keeping, knew last week that up 
to Sept. 30 it had sold 1,325,000 
cars and trucks, whereas during all 
of 1926 it had sold 1,234,850 units. 
For 1925 the total was 835,902. 


Reynolds Bros. Banks 


They were each Chicago’s big 
banks—the Continental & Commer- 
cial Natiofial Bank and the Conti- 
nental & Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. They were owned by 
practically the same _ stockholders 
and led by the very same men— 
the brothers Reynolds—George Mc- 
Clelland Reynolds the elder and 


Lillibridge, Advertising 
{ 28 ] 
Follow-the-Leader Advertising 


OME concerns could pay 
their dividends out of the 
money they now spend thought- 
lessly in playing the conventional 


advertising game of follow-the- ° 


leader. 

Convention is the line of least 
resistance; it saves everybody 
concerned ‘‘from mental stress 
of conflict and decision,’ as 
Burnham so aptly expresses it. 
But convention is lazy and 
wasteful. It does not earn the 
largest dividends. 

Unconventional methods are 
difficult to work out, often labo- 
rious. Independent action and a 
disregard of precedent require 


courage and conviction. Strip- 
ping off the non-essentials of a 
sales promotion program and re- 
ducing it to a sound basis, so that 
every dollar will do the biggest 
job that dollar can be made to 
do for the business, requires a 
fixed determination:to hew to 
the sales line, regardless. 

But stripping off the non-es- 
sentials is profitable, and worth 
all the courage and labor re- 
quired. For it leaves a business 
in a healthy condition as to 
working capital and funds for 
meeting dividend dates, without 
robbing it of the benefit of ag- 
gressive sales promotion. 


RAY D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40+ STREET 
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For SHAVING 
WITHOUT 


BRUSH OR LATHER 


dust Try This 





Wash your face to re- 
move dust and dirt, apply 
MOLLE with finger tips, 
shave once-over and then 
dry your face. . 


It’s a revelation in quick, 
easy shaving with perfect 
face comfort. One tube 
will convince you. 








chairman of the boards of both 
banks, and Arthur’ Reynolds, 
younger by three years and pres- 
ident of both. Practically, the same 
banks were one Continental & Com- 
. 











© International 
GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 
He polished & flourished. 


mercial institution; legally they 
were separate, for until the pas- 
sage of the McFadden Branch 
Banking act by Congress last ses- 
sion (TIME, Jan. 381), national 
banks might not function as trus- 
tees. Banks incorporated under 
state laws might do so—a condi- 
tion which drove national banks 
to subterfuge. They created sep- 
arate incorporations of what might 
have been their trust departments. 

Under the liberties of the Mc- 
Fadden act, the Continental & Com- 
mercial banks might merge. Last 
week they did so; pooling resources 
of nearly $640,000,000. Chicago 
now has the sixth largest bank 





Invest Now for 


One Year! Make 10%! 


By investing $50 or more in a one-year Commercial 
National Trust Note, you can assure yourself a return 
considerably greater than you would receive from the 
average investment. Any sum, small or large, earns 
10%—and interest starts the very day you make the 
investment. Send for booklet T-20 explaining why 
short-term Trust Notes pay such a high income rate. 


GMMERCIHL: NATIONAL GOMPANY 


OF DETROIT 


5 W. Larned St. Detroit, Mich. 
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in the U. S.* But Chicago must 
break a habit learned in 1910 when 
the Commercial National Bank con- 
solidated with the Continental Na- 
tional Bank to form the Conti- 
nental & Commercial National 
Bank. After Dec. 1, Chicago will 
be obliged to say Continental Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. 


When the 1910 merger took 
place, George M. Reynolds was 
president of the Continental fac- 
tory. His first banking job had 
been at Panora, Iowa, where he 
had charge of the broom and 
polish rag. He flourished; made 
his banking way to Des Moines, 
then to Chicago. President Taft 
in 1909 wanted him for secretary 
of the treasury. He__ refused. 
George is known as the quickest 
and the firmest to say yes or no 
to a banking matter. 

In Panora younger Arthur, with 
another brother, had founded a 
drugstore business. But Arthur 
saw George beating a road_ to 
bank success and abandoned mor- 
tar and pestle to pound down the 
road that his elder was making 
before him. 


Governor Young 

Roy Archibald Young, for eight 
years governor of the Minneapolis 
Federal Reserve Bank, in Wash- 
ington last week held up his right 
hand before the Chief Clerk of 
the U. S. Department of the Treas- 
ury, F. G. Birgfeld. Chief Clerk 
Birgfeld held up his right hand. 
Secretary Mellon watched and 
heard Mr. Young take oath as a 
member of the Federal Reserve 
Board. At once Member Young 
received President Coolidge’s desig- 








© International 
ARTHUR REYNOLDS 
He pounded & founded. 


nation as Governor of the Board. 
The purpose for which he resigned 
his Minneapolis governorship (TIME, 
Oct. 3) thus was consummated. 





*Exceeded by Manhattan’s National City, 
Chase National, Guaranty Trust, American 
Exchange Irving Trust and National Bank 
of Commerce. 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


’ 








Chauve-Souris. A “ver’ goot au- 
dience” clattered generous hands, to 
see Nikita Balieff* in town again. 
Save a goatee in one scene and a 


dented derby in another he appeared 


in his usual evening clothes; and 
chattered between the acts. He 
spoke variously of Abraham Lin- 
coln, Marie Antoinette, Otto Kahn 
(in the fifth row); his audience, 
his premiere danseuse, and _ his 
face. To all this the witnesses 
listened rapt; to his show they 
were only slightly less attentive 


#See page 42 for a further report on 


Nikita Balieff. 


Increase for 
the Public 
Service 


As pictured above, the increase 
of this company’s electrical 
output in 1926 was virtually 
half again as much as the 
average increase for all central 
station electric companies in 
the country. 


The rapid development of the 
territory served makes the 
securities of this Company 
especially attractive. Write 
Dept. T for 1927 Year Book ! 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Serving 6,000 square miles—286 com- 
munities—with Gas or Electricity ©} 











It was straight vaudeville in Rus- 


sian and French, and here and 
there cracked English. It was 
new. Neither the famed wooden 
soldiers nor the well remembered 
Katinka played their parts. A 
concentration of Verdi’s La Trav- 
iata, burlesqued; a pantomime in 
the Sultan’s harem; the lovely 
figure of the danseuse were most 
volubly received. As always it 
was fresh, delicate; strange to 
slangy Manhattan. Four weeks it 
will linger in the city and then 


start in Washington a tour of 
population centres reaching to 
California. 


An Enemy of the People. Wal- 
ter Hampden, the honorable mantle 
of president of The Players newly 
flung about his shoulders (TrMkp, 
Oct. 10), opens his season with 
Ibsen. It is a comfortable combina- 
tion. Ibsen can scarcely be mangled 
by bad acting; Hampden can 
scarcely play a piece crudely. Many 
Ibsen plays have been given in 


Manhattan these past seasons; 
probably few .better than this 
Enemy of the People. The play 


tells the story of a Norwegian doc- 
tor who found that the baths in 
his town were unsanitary and 
struggled desperately with the 
citizens, who felt it better for their 
individual bank account to let the 
germs flourish. 


My Princess. For years now, 
Hope Hampton, onetime cinemac- 
tress, has been advancing the pos- 
sibility that she would appear as 
a light opera prima donna. To this 
end she has been taking singing 
lessons and variously equipping 
herself. She also has a rich hus- 
band,* and on the whole things 
looked pretty black for the public. 

But Hope Hampton produced the 
agreeably unexpected—a more than 
good enough voice, a fair acting 
talent and a head of red hair that 
in most prima donnas would make 
up for everything. Here she is oc- 
cupied in crashing U. S. society 
with the help of an organ-grinder 
posing as a prince. There are a 
few, a very few, jokes. 

But Miss Hampton, the plot and 
the jokes are not really important. 
The things that matter are the 
music by Sigmund Romberg,} and 
the ensemble singing. These fac- 
tors measure up to the most rig- 
orous standard of recent large 
scale, light opera in the Shubert 
manner. Contented patrons of The 
Student Prince and things like that 
may dedicate an evening to My 
Princess. 


Sidewalks of New York. The 
mysterious Eddie Dowling to whom 


*Jules Brulatour, Manhattan. 

tMaytime, The Student Prince, My Mary- 
land; also The Golden West, due soon in 
Manhattan. 
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FEELING of 
PY, peiesoors satis- 
faction attends the clip- 
ping of coupons from 
Smith First Mortgage 
Bonds; not only is the 
amount of the interest 
return gratifying but you 
know there will be no 
delay in its payment. 
Your invested principal is ade- 


quately protected by Smith Safe- 
guards; assuring prompt payment. 


Smith Bondsyield 6% to6%*#%. 
Ask for Booklet ‘‘84-46” 





Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you can 
avail yourself of the Mail Order Service 
of our Home Office inWashington,D.C. 
Your investments and inquiries will be 
given the same personal, efficient and 
courteous attention you would receive 
if you called at one of our offices, 


“Yhe FH.SMITH ©, 
Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 


Branch Offices in — Chicago — and Other Cities 


Kindly send booklet and information regarding 
SMITH BONDS. 


NAME__ “84.46” 


ADDRESS__ — 





WHICH STOCKS 
TO BUY NOW 


( UR current Stock Market Bulletins dis- 

cuss the profit possibilities in over 50 
different securities, many of which you may 
be about to purchase or may now be hold- 
ing. For example: 


1. Present position of the oils. Are there indi- 
cations of higher prices for PHILLIPS, MID- 
CONTINENT, MARLAND, BARNSDALL 
and ATLANTIC REFINING? 

2. Outlook for the coppers. Will KENNE- 
COTT, CERRO DE PASCO, CHILE, AN- 
ACONDA MAGMA and GRANBY sell 
considerably higher? 

3. The profit or loss prospects in HUDSON and 
GENERAL MOTORS. Is HUDSON likely 
to reach 100 and GENERAL MOTORS 
NEW 150? 

4. The steps which immediately should be tak- 
en with regard to such stocks as INTER- 
NATIONAL NICKEL, FREEPORT TEX- 
AS,BETHLEHEM STEEL, B. & O., TEX- 
AS GULF, CRUCIBLE, REYNOLDS “B”, 
CORN PRODUCTS, WRIGHT AERO- 
NAUTICAL, U.S. STEEL, FRISCO, 
ATCHISON, N. Y¥. CENTRAL, and many 


others, 


Simply send us your name and address and the 
above Bulletins will be sent to you absolutely free. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 
DIV. 142, Auburn, New York 


«ine oe 
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Graham McNamee referred, irrele- 
vantly, in his broadcasting to 50,- 
000,000 people from the ringside 
of the Tunney-Dempsey fight and 
to whom the same Mr. McNamee 
referred equally irrelevantly 
through the press box microphone 
at the first World’s Series baseball 
game, is now revealed. All Broad- 
way and showbusiness knew him 
anyway as actor and producer of 
Sally, Irene, and Mary and Honey- 
moon Lane. To the public at large 
he is just another theatrical pro- 
ducer, fortunate in his word-of- 
mouth advertising. His show is 
much like his earlier shows; sweet 
and swift and aimed at the simple 
public rather than the shrewd. It 


is all Manhattan life in _ tinsel 
musical comedy caricature. The 
obstreperous Ray Dooley (Mrs. 


Dowling) makes parts of it hilari- 
ously amusing with her squalling 
childlike tactics. There is one ter- 


To find the 


dentifrice that 













OUR dentist is familiar with the 
action of various dentifrices 
upon the teeth and gums. He knows 
the requirements in your individual 
case. Heisthe only one competent 
to tell you which dentifrice is best 
suited to your needs. So ask him— 
then follow his advice faithfully. 


If he tells you to use Pyrozide 
Powder, there is a good reason for 
it. He knows that your mouth re- 
quires the more effective cleansing 
power of this sterilized powder. 


PYROZIDE 


POWDER 


STERILIZED DENTIFRICE 


CONTAINS White Oak, Elm and 
Peruvian Barks, Precipitated Chalk, 
Dentinolandother medicinal agents. 
It is effective for 
mouths requiring 
a high degree of 
cleanliness. Its val- 
ue has been demon- 
stratedtothe dental 
profession by la- 
boratory and clin- 
ical work since 1906. 


ECONOMICAL—the 
dollar package contains 
six months’ supply. At 
all drug stores. 



























rible moment when an actor repre- 
senting Governor Alfred Emanuel 
Smith (whom the show booms for 
President) makes a speech to an 
orphan asylum. 

The New York Times: 
posed of the same eminently sale- 





© Keystone 
EDWARD DOWLING 
... fortunate by word of mouth. 


able materials that 
Abie’s Irish Rose, 
Mary Pickford and the comic 
strips such inexhaustible institu- 
tions of our national life.” 


have made 
mammy songs, 


Romancing ’Round. “Fun in the 
Navy” might be an appropriate 
sub-title for this selection. It is 
set on the Brooklyn water front; 
and a young woman is enamored of 
one of the sailors. She has a for- 
mer lover and an irascible father 
of impeccable lineage. These splat- 
ter the stage with farce and melo- 
drama to a happy, if firmly fore- 
gone, conclusion. Helen McKellar, 
called to the part on less than a 
week’s notice, is more than fitted 
for the foremost role. 


Dracula. A quarter century ago, 
a book (Bram Stoker’s Dracula) 
dealt with a gruesome being, dead 
five centuries, who haunted 
maidens’ boudoirs in the shape of 
a bat, to drink their blood. So 
horrible were its beastly visions 
that many a maid fell helpless with 
hysterics; mothers banned the book, 
after reading it secretly themselves, 
and fainting. This book is now 
a play, packed grimly with curs- 
ing madmen, open graves, the 
scream of dogs, the shadow of 
Death. 

The world, or a least that par- 
ticle of it which is represented 
in the audience at Manhattan the- 
atres, has come a long way in 25 
years. Now maidens can _ see 
grisly horror, and withdraw be- 
tween the acts to smoke a cigaret 
and talk calmly of their minor 
vices. But when they are in the 
theatre they can scarcely resist 
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Dracula; nor can their stalwart 
escorts. It is a chamber of hor- 
rors to raise the most jaded hair. 
Viewed technically it has its faults 
of mechanics and an _ occasional 
unevenness of interest. It is well 
but by no means perfectly played. 
Yet the material is morbidly mag- 
nificent. And of course it is all 
perfectly silly. 

Alexander Woollcott, New York 


World: “Ye who have fits pre- 
pare to throw them now.” 

John Anderson, New York 
Evening Post: “See it and 
creep.” 

The House of Women. Louis 


Bromfield has won repute as a 
novelist, which his disciples hope 
will not be damned by faint plays. 
Novelist became dramatist last 
week with a theatricalization of 
his story The Green Bay Tree. 
This transference was achieved un- 
der the sentient auspices of Ar- 
thur Hopkins,* and brought to life 
upon the stage by such luminaries 
as Elsie Ferguson and Nance 
O’Neil. The whole was consider- 
ably smaller than the sum of the 
parts; the general verdict blamed 
the play. 

A story is told of two daughters, 
one frozen by the memories of a 
deceased brutal father; the other 
warmed by the hot blood of his 
inheritance. The latter increases 
the world’s population by one sur- 
reptitiously but serenely. The for- 
mer is unnaturally intent on noth- 
ing but good works. Both, finally, 
are attracted by an aggressive 
labor leader. Miss Ferguson is 


*Producer of What Price Glory, The Old 
Soak, Burlesque, John Barrymore’s Hamlet. 
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eulturists. the gasy exerciser 

Weight reduction and body 

development now easier and price” 10,00 


safer. xercise ~ foie ace 
—without strain and ex- —— 
hausting effort. Promotes <= : 
muscle tone, aids diges- ol 
tion, peps up circulation. 
FREE BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Simmons Research Corporation, 
Denver and Ostend Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Endorsed 








Taste This 





A new flavor and goodness 
for sausage lovers! 100% 
select sausage meat from lit- 
tle Vermont-grown pigs. The 
famous Howard seasoning rec- 
ipe, praised from coast to 
coast, gives a taste and tang 
that wins instant approval. 
Two-pound ‘‘sampler,’’ fresh, 
clean and neat, to you in spe- 
cial parcel post container— 
$1.00 postpaid. (West of 

ss., $1.25). Satisfaction or 

ey back, 

R. E. HOWARD CO.. 

Dept. M Burlington, Vermont 
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The Day-Dreamer 


Will he ever wake up? 





IS life is made up of rosy visions. 
He sees himself in a manager’s office—as the president 


of a firm—with a $20,000 salary—perhaps even as a 
millionaire with a Rolls Royce, a rakish yacht and a swell country 
estate. 

But all this grandeur is in his day dreams. He lives in the 
golden PARADISE OF TOMORROW-—and it never comes. 


He does nothing with the opportunities that surround him 
TODAY. 


He feels above his present job. He is always ‘‘going to find 
a place where his abilities will be appreciated.’’ But he NEVER 
DOES. 


He is the despair of his employers, for they know that he 
REALLY HAS ABILITY. He can plan with intelligence, he has 
original ideas, imagination. If he could only concentrate on 
today, instead of TOMORROW, he might have all the prosper- 
ity he craves! 

What he needs is a STICK OF DYNAMITE—anything to 
wake him up and teach him to get results from his abilities NOW. 


If he doesn’t give himself a rousing jolt, he will complain 
more and more of not being ‘‘appreciated’’—and — “peter 
out” into a failure—A JOB COWARD—a cog in a business 
machine. 


He will always be somebody else’s servant, instead of master 
of his own destiny. 


. How does he get into such a mental state? Because he uses 
only about ONE-TENTH of his mental energies in doing the vital 
things that count. Psychologists have proved that most of us use 
NINE-TENTHS of our brain power in day-dreaming, fortune- 
wishing, aimless time-killing. We are nearly all victims of the 
vicious habit of living far below our God-given endowments! 


It doesn’t help to learn that certain of your mental abilities 
have become WEAK THROUGH DISUSE, just as unused 
muscles do. Nobody knows better than you (if you are honest 
with yourself) that there must be a ‘‘screw loose somewhere.”’ 


The proof of it is that you have failed to reach the high mark you 
ONCE set for yourself. 


You admit it. What you want to know is, WHAT CAN BE 
DONE ABOUT IT? 


There is one very simple thing that you CAN do—now. You 
can find out what Pelmanism has done for 650,000 men and women, 
some of whom were facing THE VERY SAME DISSATISFAC.- 
TION with their attainments that you are feeling. Pelmanism 
developed the mental powers they lacked—it replaced procras- 
tination with ‘‘do it now”’ efficiency; it put concentration in the 
place of mind-wandering; it substituted self-confidence for self- 
distrust. You will learn how Pelmanism has often awakened 
abilities which the individuals did not DREAM they possessed! 


Since Pelmanism is the scieyce of applied psychology, it: 
brings SELF-REALIZATION to all classes and conditions of men } 
and women—prominent and famous as well as obscure and un-} 
em. And among the better known persons who use and advo- 
Cate it are: 


T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘The Father of the House of Commons” 


General Sir Robert Baden Powell, Founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement 


‘udge Ben B. Lindsey, Founder of the Juvenile Court, 
Denver 


Frank P. Walsh, Former Chairman of the National War 
Labor Board 


Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist 
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General Sir Frederick Maurice, Director of Military 
Operations, Imperial General Staff 


Admiral Lord Beresford, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 

Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian 

W. L. George, Author 

Baroness Orczy, Author 

Prince Charles of Sweden 

—and hundreds of others of equal prominence. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific oy has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
“It will do me no good,’’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all 
tommyrot,’’ others will say. 

But if they will use their HEADS, they will realize that 
people cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST 
be something in Pelmanism, when it has such a record with 
650,000 different individuals, and when it is endorsed by the kind 
of people listed above. 

If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to keep on 
‘putting off’’ all the good things of life—if you have a spark 
of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this free 
book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS DONE 
FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


_ The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radical 
in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you will 
soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelmanism 
help you FIND YOURSELF. Don’t put it off. Mail the coupon 
below now—now, while your resolve to DO SOMETHING 


ABOUT YOURSELF is strong. 





THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a Correspondence School under 
the laws of the State of New York 


19 West 44th Street Dept. 6610 New_York City 


The Pelman Institute of America 
19 West 44th Street, Dept. 6610 
New York City 
I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 


over 650,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 











LOS 


D ANGELES ¢ 
» LIMITED ¢ 


Leaves Chicago 


8:10 P. M. daily 


Take the pacemaker of lux- 
ury to the land of old romance 
—a journey of only 63 hours 
with steward, maid, waiters, 
porters and barber, attending 
your needs instantly, sur- 
rounding you with a fine 
atmosphere of service and 
courtesy. 

As youspeed smoothly away 
from the chill of winter, the 
arresting scenes en route are 
made doubly enjoyable by the 
luxurious appointments of 
the Los Angeles Limited*. 

Seven other fine fast trains 
to California, including the63- 
hour San Francisco Overland 
Limited*; Gold Coast Limited 
(open-top observation car in 
Southern California starting 
Dec. Ist); Continental Lim- 
ited; Pacific Limited; Pacific 
Coast Limited. 

*Extra fare trains. 











See magnificent, mysterious 
Death Valley en route. Only 
$40.00 additional for an all- 
expense two-day side trip, 
starting November 15th. 


For booklets describing 
California, Death Valley and 
these fine trains: 

Address C. J. Collins, General Pas- 

senger Agent, Dept. 165, Omaha, Neb. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 




















lovely but not always lucid as the 
looser sister. The best perform- 
ance of the play is Nance O’Neil’s. 
She portrays the mother, bloody 
but unbowed after many years of 








ELSIE FERGUSON 


- - - not always lucid. 


connubial fireworks with the bar- 
barie father. 

John Anderson (New York Even- 
ing Post): “Except for the slight 
but insuperable barrier of au- 
thorship I would have’ thought 
that Mr. Bromfield hadn’t read 
The Green Bay Tree.” 


Hidden. David Belasco requests 
the honor of your presence at a 
play by William Hurlbut.* The 
principal performers are Beth Mer- 
rill and Philip Merivale; and the 
subject is sex. Mr. Belasco has 
held U. S. attention for many 
years, and sex has held it even 
longer. But both, unfortunately, 
have lost to some extent their nov- 
elty for playgoers. Time was 
when a Belasco production, correct 
to the last curl of cigaret smoke, 
was considered just about the best 
in town. Latterly patrons have 
come to realize that Mr. Belasco 
erects meticulously perfect sets 
and shrewdly constructed _ plots; 
but that often they do not mean 
much. This one might have meant 
a lot. five years ago. It is a 
study of a high-strung virgin 
much in love with her sister’s hus- 
band. The resulting tale of how 
she smashed his home with hys- 


teric lies is another portrait of 


the sex-starved woman. There 
have been many such _ portraits 
in life and letters of late. Hidden 
is another good one; affords an 
interesting evening in the theatre; 
and never achieves brilliance. Mr. 
Merivale gives a good, well-bred 
performance; Miss Merrill a good 
performance. 


*Author Hurlbut has written many a 
play, mostly second rate; one exceedingly 
fine, Bride of the Lamb (Alice Brady). 
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Clown 


(See front cover.) 

To Nikita Balieff came Morris 
Gest* in Paris. 

“Will you,” asked Morris Gest, 
“come to America?” 

“Only a stupid man would take 
me to America,” said Nikita Balieff. 
“T speak Russian, the only language 
nobody understands.” 

Said Morris Gest: “I am that 
stupid man.” 

That stupid man took M. Balieff 
to America. This week Balieff 
opens in Manhattan for his fifth 
U. S. season. For himself and 
for that stupid man he has made 
endless thousands of dollars; he 
has stamped his personality on 
the U. S. amusement mind as one 
of the few infallibles. He carries 
with him a Russian vaudeville show; 


upon which he comments to the- 


audience between the _ acts : in 
wretched English. This «combina- 
tion is called the Chauve-Souris.+ 


Odd, but M. Balieff is not a 
Russian at all. He was born in 
Erzerum, Armenia, of a merchant 
family which held up their hard 
worked hands in horror when young 
Nikita divulged a yearning for the 
stage. Nikita shrugged his not, 
in those days, so very hardworked 
shoulders, deserted the family, who 
promptly cast him off, and was 
presently heard knocking at the 
stage door of the great Art Theatre 
in Moscow. He got a job. 

“All the directors of the theatre 
thought I was talent full,” he re- 
lates, “but during the ten years 
of my _ service in Moscow Art 
Theatre from the period thousand 
nine hundred six till thousand nine 
hundred sixteen they gave me no 
one but one speaking part. All 
other parts were dumb.” 

It has beensaid a man is a genius in 
the ratio that he possesses woman’s 
qualities (emotion, perception, ten- 
derness, ruthlessness). Genius Ba- 
lieff possessed one woman’s quality, 
and it finally drove him to desert 
the Moscow Art. He craved to 
talk. To satisfy this craving he 
formed his own theatre; in_ its 
early days a sort of music hall 
café, and called it The Bat. “When 
I make the theatre in a cellar, as 
I go in one day. . . one bat was 
flying out and sat on my _ hat.” 

Moscow approved The Bat. The 
Tsar saw the show; invited M. 
Balieff to dinner. Came 1917 and 
revolution. In 1919 Nikita Balieff 
was jailed because he “was not 
consented with their views on poli- 
tique.”” He pointed his finger-nails 
and skulking behind a long square 
beard escaped to Georgia (southern 
Russia) as a Persian. 

Soon he turned up in Paris with 
20,000 frances, hired the Fémina 
Theatre, and put on a _ vaudeville 
with Russian emigrés, only three of 
whom were professional perform- 
ers. The first attempt was creaky 


6 


but a “moral success”; its pos- 


*Importer of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
of the late Duse, of The Miracle. 


*#French for ‘Bat.’ 
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- MAN isa BRUTE- 














says JOHN ERSKINE 
in his talk with 
GEORGETTE CARNEAL 


ITH this issue, a new magazine takes its 

place among the publications of Amer- 
ica—The New Age Illustrated—a monthly 
magazine of fact and fiction with a unique 
editorial purpose. 

In the first number, John Erskine—whose 
“Private Life of Helen of Troy” sold a quar- 
ter of a million copies—says “The great prob- 
lem, as I see it, is still the man and woman 
problem. We haven’t solved it. And we've 
forgotten the real rules of the game. Science 
and psychoanalysis — confusing elements— 
are making things more complicated.” 

But a new age does bring new con- 
ditions—new scenery—new obstacles 
to success—even if the plot and char- 
acters of life remain as old as man— 
and woman! 


In fiction and in fact, in interviews 
and in records of achievemeht,we shall 
try to give you in The New Age Illus- 
trated all that contributes to this 
human task of success in living—the 
oldest problem of man and woman, 
the newest problem of today! 


What Kills a Child’s Courage? 
By Edna Brand Mann 


Back in the Days of the Crusading Mothers 


By George Mansfield 






And Other 
Important Features 






Six Fascinating 
Personality Stories 









Five Important 
Fiction Stories, including 

a new serial, ‘‘Bloody Ground”’ 

by Oscar J. Friend 







Four Fine Feature 
Articles 





Departments on Homebuilding 
Travel, Diet—for Men 
and Women 







Is Your Son Worth a College Education? 
By Hubert Malkus 





Special Offer 


Six months’ trial subs-ription 
for $1.00. Just send us the cou- 
pon line below and one dollar— 
for six important numbers! 


What’s Going to Happen 


in the World of Tomorrow? 
By Lloyd Underhill 


On All News-stands + ee 25 Cents 


‘[TheNew Age 


ILLUSTRATED 


— J f 
The New Age Illustrated, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.— 
Enclosed $1.00 for a six months’ trial subscription. 
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What are magazine 
editors looking for? 


Yes, what do they want in a story? What 
makes the difference between a _ printed 
rejection slip and a check of acceptance? 
Good ideas—true-to-life 
rect technique. 


characters—cor- 


Those are the three things that magazine 
editors look for and find in the stories they 
print. 


Those are the three essentials to writing 
success that can best be developed by news- 
paper training. For proof—consider the 
scores of “best-selling”? authors who began 
on newspapers. Their ideas and characters 
are drawn straight from the vivid life they 
lived. And_ correct technique comes 
natural to a man who has written under 


expert criticism. 


And writing is not the only field in which 
men and women with newspaper training 
excel. The alert, disciplined mind which a 
newspaper office fosters is a potent success 
factor—anywhere. Business executives and 
public men are constantly looking for the 
right kind of man or woman with newspaper 
training. 


Real Newspaper Training—by 
the New York Copy Desk Method 


Expert criticism is the keynote of the 
Newspaper Institute of America’s new 

method of home instruction. In _ the 
N. I. A. you work on actual assignments. 
Every sentence you write is individually 
edited and constructively criticized by the 
Institute Copy Desk. A group of New 
York newspaper men with 182 years of 
experience behind them are responsible for 
this instruction. You learn to write dy 
writing (little theory, much practice) just 
as if you were being broken in on a great 
metropolitan daily. An intensely practical 
course for every man or woman with 
literary ambitions. 


Interested? Then you'll. be even more 
interested in our fascinating Writing Apti- 
tude Test, that tells you in advance 
whether you have any right to think of 
writing. Fill in and mail the coupon. 


Newspaper Institute of America, 
25 West 45th Street New York 


Newspaper Institute of America “I 

| 25 West 45th Street, New York | 
James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 

| Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about 
writing for profit. | 

| Mr. 
Rak skatexvb sis eVssecunbwhhsekebesnaeess 

| Miss } | ‘ 

PP ight wiatea tbat ie bass>ocens Bibiuhiose 

I (All correspondence confidential. 

— will call on you) 


No salesmen | 
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sibilities were recognized by Charles 
Cochran, London producer. Under 
Mr. Cochran’s management M. 
Balieff took the troupe to London. 


Shortly afterward “that stupid 
man” appeared, M. Balieff and his 
vaudeville opened in Manhattan and 





“THAT STuPID MAN” 
He took Balieff to America. 


played 65 consecutive weeks; toured; 


became a U. S. institution. 


Nikita Balieff is bored with one 
thing—“The Parade of the Wooden 
Soldiers.” Their famed mechanical 
march and the tune that went with it 
has been played, imitated, repeated 
over most of the civilized world. 
The idea came from a tradition of 
the autocracy of Tsar Paul I. Ab- 
sent-minded, the Tsar walked off 
the parade ground one afternoon, 
forgetting to give the command to 
halt. Because he was so cruel, 
nobody dared remind him. The 
soldiers went marching on to some- 
where in Siberia before he remem- 
bered and ordered them to re- 
turn. They arrived with beards. 
The Parade based on this legend 
is the most widely known of the 
Chauve Souris repertory. 

People ask whether M. Balieff in 
private really speaks as_ broken 
English as he does for public con- 
sumption. He does not. But his 
dialect has become so completely a 
stock in trade that he uses it in 
conversation and correspondence. 
Says he: 


“One was in Glasgow. I was 
coming to a pharmacy, and the 
pharmacist said to me: ‘Mr. Balieff, 


I was yesterday at your show, but 
I cannot understand in what lan- 
guage you spoke, and I think if 
you could speak English well you 
would earn very big money.’ 

“T answered him: ‘And you sir, 
are you a rich man?’ 

“He says me: ‘I have a little 
pharmacy; that is all I have.’ 

“I answered: ‘That is very curi- 
ous; for you speak so well the 
English.’ ” 
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BUY DIAMONDS DIRECT 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass, 
America's leading diamond tmporters 


For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading dia- 
mond importing concerns in America selling di- 
rect by mail to customers and dealers alike all 
over the world at worthwhile savings. Here are 
several diamond offers—-direct to you by mail 
—which clearly demonstrates our position to 
name prices on diamonds that 
should interest every present 
or preupeoive diamond pur- 
\ chaser. 
This one carat, perfectly 
cut Diamond of excellent 
brilliancy is mounted in lat- 
est style beautifully pierced 
and engraved 14k solid gold 
ring. 
Order this diamond, take it to 
any jeweler and if he says it can 
be duplicated for less than $200 
— send it back and your 
money will be returned at once 
without a quibble. 


} Our price wn bas ‘. 00 
lcarat, $145.00 you 145. 





} Platinum 
Ring 


y $350.00 


" $75. oo Perfectly cut blue-white 
This beautiful 18k solid diamond of .exceptional 
white gold Ring is ex- brillianey with 10 small- 
quisitely hand carved er full cut diamonds 
and pierced in a new setinrichly carved and 
blossom de- pierced Pls re 
sign. Our num ring. 
price direct $ $2 ecial 1$ 
to you 79. 00 : alue.... 350. 00 
A few weights and prices f other diamona rings: 
wcarat . 4 90 | 1'4 carats . $217.00 
78 carat . 2 carats 290.00 
% carat 73.00 3 carats > 435.00 
If desired, rings wil! be sent to any bank you 
may name or any Express Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our 
diamond guarantee 
for full value for all 
time goes with every 
purchase. 

VRITE TODAY 
FOR TH 
CATAL OG 
FREE ON 
“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 

This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds, 
Tellshow they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, 
showing oo as J 
es, prices and quali- 

tics. $20.00 to. $20,. ‘SON Weiuen @ Song 
000.00, is considered *OSTON 

an authority. “ ry 


Write for your copy 
today. Free 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


392 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 
Foretgn Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 








in advertising. seil- 
A Real Career i. 22300": 

writing for x'cct, re- 
sourceful, well-trained men and women. W rite for 
prospectus of Personal Coaching Service (given by 
mail) based on 25 years in business and educational 
work. Only well-qualified candidate: “cepted. Text- 
books of college standard used. onal criticism 
and correspondence. Hundreds trained for respon- 
sible positions. Outline your education, present em- 
ployment, and aims, and receive frank counsel. The 
undersigned is member of American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies and Author's League. Formerly 
advertising manager for several large corporations. 
S. ROLAND HALL Box 620, Easton, Pa 

Advertising Counselor and Age nt 
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BUY YOUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Si <n PINS 


FROM THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS 
FREE CATALOG 


Either of these beautiful designs Sil- 
ver Plate 35c ea.. $3.50 doz; Gold 
Plate 50c ea.. $5.00 doz. Sterling Sil- 
ver 50c ea., $5.00 doz. 2 colors enam- 

el: Any 3 or 4 letters and date. Patent 
No. 3395 safety catches 15c each extra. 


Bastian Bros. Co., 850Bastian Building 
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Rochester, N. ¥. 
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BOOKS 


FICTION 


Woodcutter’s House 


The Story* Metabel Adams 
walked over the hills from Barly. 
It was the spring her father died. 
“Trembling and meek he stepped 
into Jordan’s dark icy water, the 
cold tide froze him, and he came 











ROBERT NATHAN 
Archer, fencer, composer, sketcher. 


out again in Zion with a look of 
saying 
humbly to the angels, ‘I don’t 
amount to much, but I feel friend- 
ly. 

Metabel felt lonely; and, save 
for her dog, Musket, she was all 
alone as she stepped through the 
woods that lay along Hemlock 
mountain. Finally she came to a 
little low cottage where she went 
in and stayed. In the cottage lived 
Uncle Henry, a severe and matter- 
of-fact person, with his nephew 
Joseph. There was also Isaiah, an 
old grey horse and a wasp who 
lived in the attic and was the 
largest apple-owning wasp in the 
county. Down the valley, in Wayne, 
there lived Prissy Deakan who 
had, the summer before, put up 
no less than twelve dozen jars of 
jelly. She, Metabel felt, had an 
eye for Joseph; she would have 
liked to change him over and make 
a somebody out of him. 


Joseph was a lazy boy who 
could do nothing better than cut 
down trees neatly. But, what 
Uncle Henry, who raised the big- 
gest lettuce heads ever seen in 
those parts, could never understand, 
was why Joseph refused to cut 
down the ash trees. Metabel came 
to know the reason when she met 
one day a little green god sitting 
in the woods and talking to some 





*Tue WoopcuTtTer’s House—Robert Na- 
than—Bobbs, Merrill ($2). 














ow! before WINTER 


makethisonesimplechange 
—and save 4 


EFORE winter cold sets in, be- 
fore you begin wasting | out 
of every 3 tons of coal (or gallons 
of oil) wnnecessarily—call your 
local heating and plumbing shop 
and havethem make this one sim- 
ple change in your steam heating 
system. Have them replace the 
air venting valve on each of your 
radiators with a Hoffman No. 2 
Vacuum Valve. You will get 
amazing new comfort. 

You can have hot radiators 3 
hours (not 30 minutes) after 
fires are banked. You can get up 
steam in15 minutes (notan hour). 
Think what this-means in com- 
fort and convenience. You can 
bank the fire after dinner and 
still have piping 
hot radiators 
when you go to 
bed at 10 or 11. 
You can have 
three-quarters of 
an hour more 
sleepin themorn- 
ing—and get up 





Jirst year. 





Hot radiators 3 hours 
(not 30 minutes ) after banking 


15 minutes (not an hour) 
— to get up steam 


...for ¥3 less fuel 


OFFMAN 
WE EB LIVELZ ALN . 


of your fuel 


steam by the same hour—7 or 8 
—as before. What is more you 
cut your coal or oil bills 14. 

By thissaving, you earn 50% to 
65% on your investment in Hoff- 
man No.2 Vacuum Valves—the 
At the end of the 
second, you get your investment 
back—plus a profit. Every year, 
after this, you receive a gift of 
approximately $5.00 for each 
radiator in your home. 

SEND FOR BOOK—Like any 
investment, this one is worth 
studying. Send for interesting 
48-page book ‘‘How to Lock Out 
AI R—the heat thief.” It explains 


-the invention that makes this 


amazing comfort and fuel saving 
possible. Just 
print your name 
and address on 
edge of this ad 
and mail to 
Hoffman Spe- 
cialty Co., Inc., 
Dept.V-5, 25 W. 
45th Street, New 
York City. 
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If you have never read the Bible, if you 
have been repelled by its obscure, involved 
phrases, you will read with delight the 


clear, lucid English of 


The 


I 
i 
>. 


Old 


Testament 


An American Translation 


By J. M. Powis Smith, Theophile J. Meek, 


Alex R. Gordon, and 


Leroy Waterman. 


If you have read the Bible—no matter how 
many times—this fresh translation will 


bring it to you with 
emphasis. 


new meaning and 


Cloth $7.50. Leather $10.00 


The University of Chicago Press 
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At all DRUGGISTS $1.25 
Send for free trial bottle 


W.F.YOUNG, Inc., 


Springfield, Mass. 














mice. He preferred ash trees tc 
live under and Joseph knew it. 
Joseph would never have cut down 
an ash if St. John Deakan had not 
come to dinner one night and 
brought his daughter. She made 
Joseph pick up his ax and begin 
to chop through the thick dark 
trunk of an ash tree she wanted 
for lumber. 

After the tree fell the small and 
peaceful deity made Metabel crawl 
into the bruised tangle of branches 
so that when Joseph found her 
there he would think the top part 
of the tree had fallen on her. There 
was a thunder storm that night, 
and Musket, who was an old dog 
and had just had a somewhat ex- 
hausting love affair, was annoyed 
at having to sniff about the damp 
slippery woods all night. In the 
morning Joseph found Metabel and 
promised that he would not cut 
down any more ash trees. He 
even kissed her. 

But, before they were married, 
Metabel noticed that Joseph was 
beginning to look as if there was 
more business in life that making 
a tree fall neatly. He was cutting 
down ash again, to get money for 
a store dress for Metabel to be 
married in. The little god of good 
humor advised her to go back to 
Barly; he showed her the road. 
“All summer long the _ valleys 
around Barly are as green as the 
sea. But in the autumn they are 
like yellow pools; over them the 
clouds swim slowly in the sun, 
trailing their cold blue shadows 
across the hills. .. .” 

Metabel went back to Barly, 
and before she had been there a 
day, the little god was waiting to 
see her. 

The Significance. The most 
thoughtful person in the book is 
undoubtedly Musket, who had once 
belonged to a _ fiddler and _ had 
danced for applause and pennies. 
He argues with Isaiah and ably 
contradicts the horse’s somewhat 
somnolent stoicism. But the other 
animals also are very intelligent 
and wide awake; even the dis- 
carded god possesses a highly com- 
mendable pacificism. Only the hu- 
man beings seem less sly and sil- 
lier, as they scamper or march 
through the fields and _ forests. 
Foolish as they may be, and irra- 
tional, they nevertheless contrive a 
gentler, more persuasively absurd 
behavior than the people of real 
life, whom they in few ways imi- 
tate. 

Author Nathan has no ax to 
grind in the wood-cutter’s house. 
He does not try to chop his char- 
acters into the resemblance of hu- 
man beings; wisely he _ whittles 
their faces into sharp slants of 
gayety or sorrow or surprise, then 
lets them scuttle through pages 
that are dotted with tiny country 
towns, woods lying under a sum- 
mery enchantment, barns with the 
smell of hay and leather in them, 
and roads that lead out of Barly 
over Hemlock to a house that is 
hard to leave. 

The Woodcutter’s House lacks 
the strength and warmth of Jonah. 
But its delicacy, more attenuated 
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TRANSITION* 


A MENTAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by WILL DURANT 


N this intimate chronicle, writ- 

ten with the same warmth and 
wisdom that attracted a vast au- 
dience to The Story of Philosophy, 
Dr. Will Durant treats of the 
personal and persistent problems 
of our changing faiths—in religion, 
in politics, in love, in all of life. 


* The new book by the author 
of Tur Srory or PutLtosopny 


SIMON AND ScuusteR, Publishers 


$3.00 everywhere 








By CUNARD-ANCHOR LINES new oil burners. 
Rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees. **Most 
value for your money” by undisputed testimony. 


Round the World 
125 days, $1250 to $3000 


ss “‘Caledonia,”’ sailing Jan. 16 
Westward, calling Feb. > Me at Los Angeles 


8th cruise over a delightful itinerary under the 
auspices of the originator of this fascinating form of 
de luxe travel; specially reserved liner run like a 
private yacht. Includes Havana, Panama Canal, 


Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, Manila, Java, Burma, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, the Riviera, etc., with 5 


emphasis on the visits to Japan and China, India, 
I gypt, Palestine and Greece. Stop-over longer in 
Europe in the spring season. 
e 
Mediterranean 


65 days, $600 to $1700 
ss “Transylvania,” sailing Jan. 25 
24th cruise, specially featuring Spain, 15 days 
Palestine, Egypt, and Rome. Many other impor- 
tant visits, too. Stop-over in Europe if desired. 
4th Annual Summer Cruise to Norway and Western 
Mediterranean; June 30; 52 days; $600 to $1300 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N.Y. 





Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 


Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when writ:ng 
for information and lists. 

Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 

45 West 45th Street, New York City 
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even than that of The Fiddler in 
Barly, is flexible and lovely like a 
web stretched between trembling 
leaves. Author Nathan finds any- 
thing completely human too clumsy 
for his dexterous art. He blows 
books like bubbles filled only with 
the light smoke of an _ emotion 
through a pipe so fragile that even 
the pressure of corn-silk would 
break its narrow bowl. 

The Author is fond of eating let- 


tuce with sugar on it. He is an 
expert archer, a fine fencer, a 
composer, a competent sketcher. 


These things are not his hobbies. 
He does them all the way he 
writes—deliberately, precisely and 
with a certain distinction of style. 
Robert Nathan was born in 1894, 
was educated at private schools 
and Harvard, has lectured at the 
New York University School of 
Journalism and lives in Manhattan 
where he often rides in the sub- 
ways. 


Born Again 


THE MAN WHO WAS Born AGAIN 
—Paul Busson—translated by 
Prince Mirski & Thomas Moult, 
John Day—($2.50). Paul Busson 
died in 1924. He studied medicine 
and served in the Austrian army. 
His novel is a grotesque, exciting 
and impudent tale of student 
ribaldry, army debauching and 
mystic romance. His hero watches 
his own head fall into the French 
Revolutionary basket, and_ starts 
life again. If you care for the 
grisly, the sensational and _ the 
macabre, you will find it in the 
experiences of Baron Melchior von 
Dronte of the late 18th Century, 


.who took love and drew blood as 


he chose, swashbuckled, shud- 
dered, grew morbid and _ inspired 
at will, and tamed his soul to a 
point where it mastered death it- 
self. A graphic and brilliant book, 
though it is not written for little 
children or those subject to night- 
mares. 


Unmarried Father 


AN UNMARRIED FATHER—Floyd 
Dell—Doran ($2). The title is no 
decoy; Norman Overbeck, engaged 
to one Madge, has a ‘bastard son 
by one Isabel, who refuses to marry 
for legitimizing purposes. Not 
knowing what to do with his brat 
or with himself, Norman goes to 
Chicago, works, suddenly decides 
to marry Madge, then, receiving a 
come-on telegram from Isabel, he 
goes to marry her. Author Dell, 
whose mouth waters at the thought 
of Greenwich Village, has never 
quite understood that more than a 
love-child or a liaison is required 
to produce a great or even a very 
good novel. Yet, with a hand 
which has acquired competence in 
the production of Moon-Calf, Janet 
March, Love in Greenwich Village, 
he accomplishes sound characteriza- 
tion, sound story telling. 


Something About Eve 


SOMETHING ABoutT EvE—James 
Branch Cabell—McBride ($2.50). 
Gerald Musgrave, like all of Mr. 
Cabell’s other figures of fluff, pere- 
grinates among sarcastically super- 
natural personages. His love af- 
fairs concern ladies whose names 
and somewhat primitive passions 
derive from Eve. Like all other 
mortals in a life which is, after 
all, no more than what Author 
Cabell calls “a comedy of fig 
leaves,” Beau Musgrave attempts 
to reach but does not succeed in 
reaching the Marches of Antan, 
the dream kingdom of Gods and 
poets. It will again be easy for 
critics, nauseated by the crude im- 
petuosities of much modern writ- 
ing, to forget that Mr. Cabell, be- 
hind the somewhat pretentious fig- 
leaf of an elaborate and graceful 
style, has not quite been able to 
conceal a lack of the large ideas 
which he so suavely disdains. 


NON-FICTION 
Around the World 


DAILY NOTES OF A TRIP AROUND 
THE WorRLD—E. W. Howe—Minton 
Balch ($3.50). Ed Howe, 22 
years ago, started around the 
world. Every day he would write 
a few items in his diary and send 
them back to the Atchison Daily 
Globe, of which he was the edi- 
tor. His notes lack the pretentious 
elaboration of most writing travel- 
ers; they have a quiet wisdom, a 
genial transplanted and migratory 
U. S. humor. For example: “We 
saw a whale today, but it amount- 
ed to no more than this: a spout 
of water shooting up out of the 
ocean a mile away. This is the 
way travelers ‘see’ whales.” Au- 
thor Howe, now reprinting the 
book which was published the year 
after his tour, explains his new 
and condensed version: “Travel 
letters never grow old, if reason- 
ably well done in the first place.” 
The travel letters of Author Howe, 
will not grow old very quickly. 


Caravanities 


THE AMERICAN CARAVAN—Edited 
by Van Wyck Brooks, Alfred 
Kreymborg, Lewis Mumford, Paul 
Rosenfeld—Macaulay ($5). This 
fat volume, comprising _ stories, 
verses, plays, essays, ‘“improvisa- 
tions” and novelets by present 
day U. S. authors, is perhaps in- 
tended to be a sort of elaborate 
vaudeville show by means of which 
the 72 performers may attain to 
the consolidation of a literary move- 
ment. It is, though, too miscel- 
laneous a collection to represent 
the movement of U. S. letters, or 
any literary movement. Its final 
importance rests, in fact, upon the 
highly heterogeneous merit of such 
contributions as Ernest Heming 
way’s “An Alpine Idyll” (story), 
Edmund Wilson’s “Galahad” (nov- 
elet), and other inclusions—notably 
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nviable collegians who 
will have The Story of 
Philosophy as a text book! 
Though can it be that itis too 
good, too bright and too clear 


jor a text book!” 
—New York Times. 


THERE are dormitory rooms in 
hundreds of colleges and univer- 
sities where, right this moment, 
The Story of Philosophy is being 
read. Perhaps because: 


1, It is prescribed for the course in 
philosophy. 

2, Or because it will tell the students 
things which their own philosophy 
text books (or their own philosophy 
of life) leaves unclear. 


3. Or because, while “philosophy” is 
not a prescribed subject, these 
students want to discover what itis 
all about. 


Witt Durant’s The Story of 
Philosophy is especially recom- 
mended to those who do not have 
to take “philosophy” as a required 
subjectin life: for those who would, 
on the other hand, like to discover 
for themselves, more about the 
philosophers themselves, and about 
their philosophies. 

A 2 

The Story of Philosophy is beautifully 
printed in large clear type, superbly bound 
in black vellum cloth, and measures 6% x 
91Zx2 inches. It contains 592 pages, in- 
cluding glossary and index, with 21 full- 
page illustrations. It is so “good, bright 
and clear” that in 18 months it has al- 
ready sold over 175,000 copies. It is avail- 
able at all book stores, price $5.00 


SIMON & SCHUSTER 


Publishers 
37 West 57th St. New York 








Old Style Black Fruit Cake 


That black, well-fruited, moist fruit cake that 
most of us, aS youngsters, grew up to know as the 
real, genuine, honest-to-goodness Fruit Cake. 
Delicious. Keeps indefinitely. ‘“The last word” 
at a bridge luncheon or a tea. If your caterer or 
grocer hasn’t it, send $1.50 for one-pound cake; 
$2.75 for two pounds in handsome box. Delivered 
by parcel post. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Distributors 
Dept. E-10, 1237 E. Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


TEN MAGAZINES /- 10 


The smartest, mostinteresting, entertainin 
and instructive Magazine in America? J 
weeks for only 10 cts. Specialintroductory 
offer. No magazine like it. Full of impor 


N tant facts, pictures and the best, most 
opular fiction. For all members of the 
‘amily. Send name, address and 10 cents 
immediately. Grab this dimited offer now. 


\'\\) The Pathfinder, Dept. N-259 Washington, D.C. 











In Ten Years 
how will you feel? 


Many painful chronic diseases which 
bring premature old age and death, 
are all the more pitiful because pre- 
ventable. 

Complete cures are usually easy if 
the disease is caught in time—if neg- 
lected, often impossible. 

The National Bureau of Analysis re- 
veals the beginning of these insidious 
diseases, and many other conditions 
requiring correction. It ferrets out the 
trouble long before it does harm. 

Our Stay-well service not only in- 
forms you of harmful tendencies, but 
gives helpful suggestions for improve 
ment. It guards health and 
lengthens life. 

Write for “The Span of 
Life”— it is free, interest- #4] 
ing, and worth while. 


National Bureau 
of Analysis 
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National Bureau of Analysis 
209 S. State St., Chicago 

Send me your free booklet “The Span of 
Life,” with particulars of your four-minute- 
a-year plan for better health and longer life. 


Name.... 


Street Number 


City ate 
T-1017-7 


Mane A 


COLLEGE MEN 


TIME wants a representa 
tive in every college com- 
munity. To the man or 
woman who is meeting all, 
or part, of his or her ex- 
penses, TIME offer a real, 
money-making opportun- 
ity. 


For details write at once to 
JOHN SARGENT 
TIME 


Penton Bldg. Cleveland, Ghio 








those of Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
Archibald Macleish, Eugene O’Neill. 
It is marked, or marred, also by 
one of Gertrude Stein’s more suc- 
cessful attempts to achieve unin- 
telligibility, and by an attempt, 
less successful, at humor by one 
W-tt-r B-nn-r, who is presumably 
the poet of whom it has been said: 
“He Witter Bynner better plumb- 
er.” 


Romantick Lady 


Fauntleroy’s Mother. At Cheet- 
ham Hill, Manchester, England, 
Nov. 24, 1849, was born the cre- 
ator of Lord Fauntleroy, a Lady 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


incurred the hatred of thou- 
sands of little boys. 


of Quality, Sara Crewe. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett* incurred the 
hatred of thousands of little boys 
whose mothers, in imitation of the 
precise little lord, sent them to 
dancing school clad in_ velvet 
breeches and fancy white collars. 
Now grown to manhood many of 
them tremble at her name, and 
forget that as many thousands of 
little girls thrilled to Sara Crewe 
and found magic in The Secret 
Garden. From the start this cre- 
ator of best-sellers was an incur- 
able romanticist, “a gay, sweetly 
imaginative little person, Dryad- 
ing and romancing, whatever might 
be the situation or the subject.” 
In the U. S. she still dramatized 
life with a vengeance; but put 
her mystical sentimentalizing to 
practical usage, and in 1868 her 
first story owas published in 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. Later one 
of the most affluent of authors, 
her first payment was a check for 
$15. There followed years of per- 
sonal romance and writing success. 
Beauty of persons, high spirits, lit- 
erary ability, combined with un- 


*THE ROMANTICK LApY (Frances: Hodg- 
son Burnett) The Life Story of an Imagi- 
nation—Vivian Burnett—Scribners ($3.50). 
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flagging sentiment, brought her 
into the centre of the U. S. in- 
telligentsia of the day of which 
Richard Watson Gilder was pater- 
familias. Perhaps no author of 
popular romances and _ theatrical 
successes ever lived her romances 
with such consistent and deter- 
mined verisimilitude. She reversed 
the ordinary processes of life. She 
did not escape from reality in her 
writing. Life was so rosy, so 
dramatic, so covered with the 
eiderdown of sentiment that her 
stories and plays seem real when 
placed beside the recital of one 
day’s events. Her letters are re- 
markable outbursts of highly 
colored optimism. She was _ ob- 
viously brave, and the death of 
a son, Lionel, found her strong 
in belief and self-comfort. 


The Book. A _ son’s loving por- 
trait of the mother he worshiped 
and adored. Marred for some by 
the use of terms of endearment 
and intimate details of a deeply 
emotional family life, it yet gives 
a vivid picture of the middle peri- 
od of U. S. letters. As a study 
of a woman author of the most 
popular type, it can scarcely be 
excelled. One touch of humor 
would have ruined it, but one must 
look in vain for the touch. To 
have led a life so untouched by 
reality and to have passed on that 
vision to a son who turns biog- 
rapher without losing a glimmer 
of its roseate intensity, is, in it- 
self, an achievement. 


The Author. Vivian Burnett 
(now aged 51) sat to his mother 
for her pen_ portrait of Lord 
Fauntleroy. There are four pic- 
tures of him in his tribute to and 
portrait of her. One of them 
shows him at Harvard. The vel- 
vet breeches never irked him. 


Patriots 


PATRIOTS OFF THEIR PEDESTALS— 
Paul Wilstach—Bobbs Merrill 
($2.75). “The desire for intimacy 
is the flower of admiration.” With 
this as a credo, Author Wilstach 
submits anecdotes upon Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Henry, Hamilton, 
John Adams, Jefferson, John Mar- 
shall, Madison. Most of his papers 
are a little jerky, a little insig- 
nificant; they seem to _ betoken 
rather an unjustified, smirking fa- 
miliarity, than a sincere familiar- 
ness with the great men Author 
Wilstach writes about. Yet surely 
more valuable than the cherry tree 
extravaganza is this example of 
George Washington’s eccentric de- 
mocracy: “Washington walked 
among the fishstands at the foot 
of Market Street. ‘Auntie, that is 
a fine shad you have there,’ point- 
ing to a fine one in the fisherwom- 
an’s basket. ‘Yes, General, let me 
send it home for you.’ ‘No,’ said 
he, ‘put a string through its gill. 
I reckon a man can carry home his 
own grub.’” 
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